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Cake batters made with International's Velvet Cake Flour 





can be scaled '» to 1 ounce less per layer than ordinary 
batters, yet, even with the lower weight, produce 
larger volume! You'll notice superior texture and flavor, 
too! And there’s ‘locked-in’? moisture that means 


longer keeping quality. The result: faster selling cakes 






at a lower production cost to you. 






See for yourself the 


difference real quality makes. 






Next time, specify Bakery- 
Proved" Velvet Cake Flour. 
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Whether you're 18 or 80 jou are 


eligible to serve your country in the Ground Ob- 
server Corps and join thousands of ““Skywatchers”’ 
who are helping safeguard their country. 


Awareness of danger and the desire 


to do something about it—is the one way you 
can help protect our nation from the threat of 
air attack. 


TIL, y 
ate ‘ie , — 


A spare time activity and one in 
which you can be truly proud. There is no wait- 
ing, no red-tape. Simply pick up the phone and 
call Civil Defense. 


Today, many of your neighbors wear the wings of the Ground Observer 
Corps. But more are needed. The threat has not diminished. So volun- 


teer, right now, for this vital civilian arm in our air defense! * 


Join the Ground 
Observer Corps 


Contact Civil Deicnse 
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What makes a good 


“SKY WATCHER’? 


oe 





If you’re Male or Female jou 


find yourself sharing this spare time activity 
with many other patriotic men and women from 
interesting walks of life. 








Just a few hours a week i; aii 


you have to give. Your eyes and ears are a chal- 
lenge to unknown aircraft in the sky; the job is 
vitally important. 


iy 
7 y * 





we 


Desire to meet new friends i, 
another reason why so many are joining up with 
the ‘“Skywatchers’’. You'll be glad you did—why 
not act today? 


=, 








ZO 
Why the Ground Observer Corpse? 


® In the event of war the Kremlin will strike first 


The Reds have the capability for long range 
bombings 


Our military forces are on guard 24 hours a day 


Our radar is constantly scanning the skies but 


* 
+ 
radar has limitations 
* Only the eyes and ears of “Skywatchers” in the 


Ground Observer Corps con complete our air 
defense organization 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Grea is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


ULE @olatte) ite (ol i-to Mm alelll am iit]| Go 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 




















Red Glefant 


FANT MILLING CO. 





Gladiola 


and 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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One of these fingerprints is different from all the others. An 
expert can spot the intruder in moments. 
Likewise, when some small or hidden factor causes 
variations in successive mill runs of flour—even though the wheat used and 
the milling conditions apparently have not changed — Russell-Miller 
experts are quick to detect the deviation from standard and are 
equally as quick in finding both the cause and the remedy. 
Such vigilance . . . such priceless know-how . . . assures our 
customers of flour that performs in an unvarying way, delivery after delivery, 


Another word for it is... UJ; niformity 





RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Headquarters: Minneapolis; with mills in Buffalo, N. Y., Alton, IIL, 
Dallas, Texas, Billings, Mont., and Valley City, 
Mandan, Minot, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


See you at Millers of superb Bakery Flours including Occipenr, Paopucen, Sweet 
ARBA CONVENTION Loar, Sweet Loar Sreciat, Eaco, Sunsurst, Gotp Heart, KyRoi, 
March 17-20 Occipent 100% WuHoie Wueat, Powerrut, BavtTic, AMERICAN 


in Mow @ Beauty Speciat, American Beauty Bakers, Reviasie, AMERICAN 


Beauty Cake, RovaL Patent ann Wire Spray. 








been enenenesarase 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD a 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS "~~ WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 

CREAM OF 
CANADIAN THE WEST sie eae 
CRESCENT 





SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


. ) WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour <9 8 WHEa 


Mills Limited 


ROLLED OATS 

















Q Wl, “% 
S Ranks G 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM = STERLING 
COR ee LS, Ltd. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA F 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON ee eo 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 








ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators ic Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


L. BA 4 
_— —_ 
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Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make 
scientific selection of wheats of superior milling and 
baking varieties for you. Our large storage capacity 
permits accurate binning of wheat of top milling and 
baking qualities. Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


B OF I iy | BY MI LLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING. *« KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
; ee 
eee 
i — OPERATING MILLING WHEAT « CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
“Wea 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioen A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. a « c. man’ 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
= THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER--Spring Hi-Gluten Complete Grain 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 




















& BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent oncas 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent Facilities for M b f 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear ‘ embers © 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS Serving the All Leading 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 

“il: Commodity Ex- 

BUFFALO, 

URBAN MILLING CO. ''s. y. Milling Trade changes 








UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator © Kenses City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


- OTM CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 
Golden loa f FLOU i NEWYORK @ ENID 


FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 





TENNANT € HOVT COMPANVSE 
&AKe ciryvy . MINNESOTA 

















THE 


Danube Basin’s Former Role 


In 1,000 
Metric Tons 
As Wheat Exporter Related 
By Leonard W. Schruben Basin and Hungary’s role ' 1,000 - 


exporter 
As a4 result 


Aaricultural Keonomint 
Kansas Mate College of this interest, we are 
on ‘ . Ye re : vu en f nre VV wl 
When events in world affairs move here reporting ten years of pre-World 

A 


fast and as suddenly as in the cur- War II experience. We have compil 


, data from official yuree for that 
situation, almost anything we pa 
1 I t th j C t period These data indicate the in 
W , f > ¢ > » 
rite abou e grain exoor portance of Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru 
irket is likely to he out of date by mania and Yugoslavia as wheat « 
the time you read it. However, con- porters. While there are some d 
iderable interest has been focused on crepancies in the data due to tran 
Eastern Europe in recent weeks and = shipment and boundary changes in 


the grain trade from the Danube 1939, it is believed they picture th 


(1,000 Metric Tons) 
150 


Country of 0 
Destination 4 


59 190 





Italy 





Austria 


Wheat Exports (Including Flour) 





sormany 


United Kingdom 


Be lgo~Lax, Ec, Un, 
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0 T 7 . Ad 
Csoshesiovakia 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 
Switeorians Exhibit 2. Wheat Exports (Including Flour) from Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia, 1930-39. 
Greece 


Nether lands 
tion 


France 


ituation fairly accurately 
The 


measures 


equal to 2,204.62 pounds avoirdupois 

metric system of weights and wr slightly more than 36.744 bushels 
was used in all calcula- of wheat. Wheat flour was converted 

As a reminder, a metric ton is to equivalent of grain by using the 











Exhibit 1. Ten Year Average Wheat Exports (Including Flour) from the Damube 


Basin by Specified Countries of Destination, Calendar Years 1930-39, 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 
2 RA, ae 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














ixceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 








ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 


























Buy 





M. 
“WwW 
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—— 


FIRM—William J. C., 


Leslie has joined the sales division of 


JOINS BAG 


Werthan Bag Corp. and will head- 
quarter at the company's general 
offices, Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Leslie 
comes to Werthan with a wide back- 
ground in selling and sales admin- 
istration. His previous position was 
as manager of sales and advertising 
for Godchaux Sugar, Inc., New Or- 


leans, La 









lopte Interna- 
tior Institute of Agriculture, that 
1 OOK j tal f flou equal l, 
j f grain. Te quintals 
j ( mn 

It est cust r of the 
LD) if I neat exp te! Al 
togetl untnme iveraged im 
port I ‘ than 100,00 metric 

to rh own in Exhibit 1 
he proj t n of the quantity ex- 
ported fi each of the four coun 
t i! nsiderably f1 veal 
riation were Bul 
I fr 6 to 30.7 per cent, Hun 
ry fr to 80.3, Rumania from 
1 t Dd 1 Yugosla i from 2.4 
to 20.0 per cent of the annual exports 
ft tl I ibe Plain iriations 
quant ested, quality, world 
price i 1 fiscal poli ies Of importing 


l export ( 


untries 
expo! ted 


nfluenced 


rhe t quantity exported in 
ich tf the ten years 1930-39 is 
hown in Exhibit 2. Should the world 
trade situat ever return to condi- 
tio! in t those which pre vailed 
prior to W 1 War II, U.S. exporters 
could expect real competition from 
the Danube Plains. Tradir n more 
f pre-wa isis may be resumed 


late 
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Less Profit Shown 3 “"!"' 
George Mclvor, 


By United Grain we aor Oe 


° there 
Growers in Canada 


cases regarding the handlin 
chief commission 
Wheat 
continued 
for Canadian wheat in Europe 


Canadian Board 


said demand 


There 


was a 


is every reason to anticipate a con 
CALGARY, ALTA United tinued heavy outward movement of 
Grain Growers, Ltd., showed a net wheat from now until the close of 
profit of $505,338 for the year ended navigation on the Great Lakes and 
July 31, 1956, compared with $720,- throughout the winter months. he 


631 a year ago. This was revealed at 
the annual meeting in Calgary 


said. The effects of developments in 


Europe and the Middle East cannot 
Earnings were $2,086,714 in addi- be assessed at this time, he com 
tion to $36.503 from the sale of pro- mented 
perty and $193,476 from claims the Discussing switching from. the 
previous year. The company paid out’ bushel unit to the hundredweight 
dividends of $240,460 at the rate of measure, D. G. McKenzie, chief com 
5% on capital stock. Working capital missioner for the Board of Grain 
increased to $7,064,887 compared (Commissioners, told the delegates 
with $6,939,429 the year previous that the change would cut out no 


The company operates 691 country less than 26 conversions from bushels 


elevators in the three prairie pro- to pounds and from pounds to bush 
vinces and terminal elevators at’ els by grain officials from the coun 
Vancouver and Port Arthur. The try elevator though the terminals 
system's total storage capacity is Mr. McKenzie will retire from hi 
54,100,000 bu post next month 

The 300 delegates at the annual J. Harvey Lane, Filmore, Sask 
meeting were told that farmers J. I. Stevens, Morinville, Alta.; J. D 
should take more advantage of the MacFarlane, Aylsham, Sask.; and A 
facilities of the Board of Grain Com- M. Runciman, Abernethy, Sask. were 
missioners. Commissioner Stanley reelected directors, Directors whos 
Loptson said that farmers and eleva- term of office continues for another 
tor agents could maintain much bet- year are: Alberta—-S. S. Sears, Nan 


ter relationships if they would let 
the experts on the staff of the Board 
£ Grain Commissioners settle 


ton; W. H 
Snyder, Wayne 
Wilson, Gladstone 


Allen, Huallen; and L. F 
Manitoba R M 
ind FE. H 


bor Staples 


Benito. Saskatchewan D. L. Trapp 
Saskatoon 
The firm, western Canada’s oldest 


farmer-owned grain company, is 
celebrating its 50th year in business 
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Patent Issued to 
Sprout-Waldron 


MUNCY, PA C. Donald Fisher, 
director of engineering for Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc,, has been as- 
signed a patent on a development 
used in the company’s “Ace” and 
“Junior Ace” pellet mills 

Patent No. 2764951 has been as- 
signed in Mr. Fisher's name _ for 
Sprout-Waldron, and is related to the 
die cover with inner elevator flights 
and the tie bar with scraper on the 
firm's pellet mills 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 





has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 





TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAI 


Country ELevarors 





Cheyenne—Nebred 


‘I hese 


comprise nearly all of the new 


Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska 
the 
demand is good, but our spe 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you, Con- 
tact us now! 


-WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Facitities IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, Fremont AND 200 Apriniatep 


Pawnee—Turkey 


famous wheats again 


op available to you out of 


wheat to produce 


best baking results. The 
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moving forward is a long-established custom at Commander- 


Larabee mills . . . at Commander-Larabee executive headquarters. For 
instance: specific-use flours, milled to exact specifications of strength, 
tolerance and uniformity . . . bulk flour storage, handling and shipments .. . 
the latest in daylight packing plants . . . these are just a few 

of today’s practical examples of yesterday’s 


forward-looking ideas. And there’s more to come! 


) Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 





Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour Airy Fairy Cake Flour « Myti-Strong « Gigantic « Miss Minneapolis 
Minneapolis Best © Commander + Maplesota « Bakemaster « Sun Loaf « Larabee’s Best « Cream Loaf 
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Walter C. 


Berger 


Walter C. Berger 
To Head CSS 


\SHINGTON Walter C Ber- 
ite director ha been 
imed director of the Commodity 
t Zat ervic DY Eezra Taft 
Bensor ‘ tary of agriculture. He 
. 2 1 M. Hugi who 
ippointed to the post in Janu- 
i] 19 
Mr. Berg 1 former president of 
‘ A n Feed Manufacturers 
Assy i'] ucceeded a issociate 
lirector Clarence Miller who is 
! chiet f the tobacco branch of 
( ] ill also be i change 
n the p e] of the grain branch 
tr ‘ i N Case leavir is di- 
tor on D 31 or possib 1 month 
ate 
The | uccessor to Mr. Case 
U.S ] epartment of Agriculture of- 
ficia dis ed will be Clarence 
P ) now the iSsistant 
lirector in the grain branci 


Canadian Boy Again 
“Wheat King’’ at 
International Show 


CHICAGO A 14-year-old Cana- 
nf was crowned wheat 
t the International Grain and 
Hay Show Nov. 26 for the econd 
He is Jer J. Leiske 
f Beiseke Alta 
Juds held at the 57th In 
ternat tock Exposition at 
the Inter tional Amphitheater, Chi 
| 
Jerry would gain permanent pos 
{ ver trophy awarded 
he repeat wheat 
Jerry & winning entry 
i f Chinook hard red 
A t ighing 6/.2 Ib i 
n his father 1,500 
f I seker, about 60 miles 
t ( I iry 
Ralph L. Erdman, 43, of Barons 
Alt A nitted Stewart durum 
} t } 66.5 lb. a bushel, was 
rur ! the wheat contest 
Be if heat King and runner- 
{ xhibitors were picked 
pecific type f wheat 
Ihe were Hard red winter wheat, 
I Bi } Bucklin, Kansas: soft 
red wint Harold Haffner, Thorn- 
t Ind ft white winter, George 
| Dunha Caro, Mich ind soft 
white pi I J. Elliott, Renfrew 
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Petition 


KC Meeting 
Hears Case 
For Lines 


KANSAS CITY The 
Commerce Commission hearing on a 
p'ea by the eastern and western 
railroad conferences for an emer- 
gency 7% rail rate increase opened 
here Nov. 26. More than 400 attor- 
neys and other representatives ot 
shippers and carriers jammed the 
meeting room 

Initial action consisted of nearly 
two hours of proposals of motions 
asking for postponement of the hear- 
ing or consolidation with another 
similar petition of the Southern Con- 
ference scheduled for 
in Washington. 

First witnesses were 


Interstate 


later hearing 


railroad rep- 


MILLER 


resentatives who presented statistics 
in support of their claim of need 
for increased revenues 
presented to show 
faced with 
penses amounting 
year. Earnings of 
adequate to 
creases, the witnesses 
figures which showed a 
working capital of $354 
less than a yeat 


Figures were 
that the 
increased 


lines are 
Operating ec¢x- 
to $450 million a 
railroad; are in 
absorb such cost in 
said 
dec'ine in 
million in 


citing 


One railroad witress said that gen 
eral repair of railroads has decreased 
in the past two years and that re 
cent order for 115,000 freight car 
placed by the rai'roads this year 
may have to be cancelled if the 
increase is not granted 


Eastern and western railroads fi'ed 


rate 


Sept. 27 for a 15% freight rate boost 
and then on Nov. 7 asked for 7‘ 
on an emergency basis. The sou -hern 


railroads filed a 7% petition Nov. 14 





USDA Deciding on Processing 


Offers for Flour, Cornmeal 


WASHINGTON Decisions on of- 
fers for processing Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned wheat and corn into 
flour and cornmeal are now being 
made by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Bids were requested on 
the following: 

Ordinary protein hard wheat, U.S 
No. 2 grade, into 4,374,250 lb. all pur- 
pose flour, 72% extraction, for export 
shipment ex-mill; 13.5% protein hard 
wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade, into 49,810,- 
000 Ib. bread flour, 72% extraction, 
for export shipment ex-mill; 12% pro- 
tein hard wheat, U.S. No. 2 grade, 
into 5,385,000 lb. whole wheat flour, 
100% extraction, for export shipment 
ex-mill on or before Jan. 3, 1957 

The maximum protein content of 
the all purpose wheat flour shall be 
not greater than 11%, and the mini- 
mum protein of the bread flour shall 
be not than 12%, USDA 
The offers are subject to 
ment GR-343 
into Flour for Domestic o1 
Shipment,” except as modified 

The offers by letter were scheduled 
to be received not later than 4:30 
pm. (EST) and the offers by tele- 
gram were scheduled to be received 
not later than 4:40 p.m. (EST) Nov 
26, for acceptance by CCC, in whole 
or in part, by telegram filed not later 
than 12 midnight (EST) Nov. 29 

For export the 10-lb. paper bags 
will be 70-lb. test natural kraft or 
better, packed five to bale in 10 oz 
or better burlap balers, the 100-Ib 


less says 
announce- 
Wheat 


Export 


“Processing of 


bags will be new 36-in, 2.35 yd., 40-in 
2.11 yd. osnaburg, 36-in. 2.85 yd., or 
40-in. 2.50 yd. sheeting 
USDA is also considering offers for 
(Continued on page 
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Continental Buys 


Quaker Oats Plant 


PORTLAND 
Co. has 
Quaker 
details remain 


Continental Grain 
purchased the plant of the 
Oats Co. in Portland. Some 
to be worked out be 
fore the transaction is completed 

This will be the first time that 
Continental will operate in Portland 


with a physical plant. Prior to the 
purchase, the company had only its 
Pacific Northwest office in Portland 


and had been doing its export wheat 


business through the port of Long 
view, 50 miles down the Columbia 
River, and at The Dall Ore., and 


Wash 


consists of an elevator 


Kennewick 
The plant 
with a grain storage capacity of 700 
000 bu., a small feed mixing plant 
and a smalB cereal operation. Contin 
ental! said it does not plan to go into 
the feed and cereal 


confine 


and will 
plant to 
principally in the ex 


business 
its operations at the 
grain handling 


port field 

Quaker Oats recently purchased 
the plant from the Union Pacific 
Railroad, after leasing it from the 


railroad for nearly 10 years 
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WHEAT COUNCIL—Plans are being made for the establishment of 


a National Wheat Council with the 
consumption of flour and baked foods 


object of increasing the 


Page 10 


FLOUR PACKAGE ORDER—A regulation defining legal package 


sizes for flour has been issued in Georgia 


Page 11 
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~ Opposition to Freight Rate Increase 
Grows as Hearings Begin 


Demand for 7% 
Rise Is Part 
Of 15%—ICC 


WASHINGTON~—A rising tide of 
protest, mounting criticism and dis- 
satisfaction with railroad operations 
mark the domestic freight picture as 
the railroads prepare their case for 


increased rates. The Eastern and 
Western Conferences filed Sept. 27 


for a 15% freight rate increase and 
then on Nov. 7 asked for 7% on an 
emergency basis. The Southern Con- 
ference filed a petition for a 7% in- 
crease on Nov. 14 

From all sections of the U.S. come 
reports of opposition to the railroad 
operators’ demands. Some clarifica- 
tion was provided by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission when it ruled 
that the request for a rate increase 
of 7%, to be put into effect on 48- 
hour notice, was part of the 15% 
rate increase previously requested, 
Traffic men suspected that the 7% 
rise would be over and above the 
15%. In some quarters, it is felt that 
the operators might still amend their 
petitions in an effort to get. a total 
increase of 22% 

ICC has postponed hearing dates 
for the 15% increase from Jan, 24, 
1957, until Feb. 25. The hearings on 
the 7% increase request made by the 
Southern Carrier Conference sched- 
uled for Dee. 12 have been postponed 
until Jan. 7. The combined request 
for the emergency 7% increase made 
by the Eastern and Western Confer- 
ences started as arranged on Nov, 
26 in Kansas City. (See story on 
this page.) 

The latest of a long series of rate 
increases asked by the carriers, now 
pegged temporarily at 15%, has been 
interpreted as the forerunner of 
further larger increases which may 
ultimately amount to 48% over pres- 
ent tariffs. These larger increases are 
anticipated because of the prospect 
that the roads will be compelled to 
pay higher charges for steel and 
equipment and will be called upon to 
pay higher wages to both operating 
and non-operating personnel 

tailroad officials say that the car- 
riers do not intend to press for the 
full rate inerease for agricultural 
commodities and that there would be, 
as usual, a hold-back on application 
of the full advance if it is granted 
by ICC, However, the big concern of 
the grain trade is the potential effect 
of an approval of the 7% emergency 
increase which could be applied with- 
in 48 hours on all grain shipments 
Since much grain business is done 
on a forward basis, the danger to 
the trade is obvious 


Opposition Grows 


Joining in 


roads 


opposition to the rail- 
demands are the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange and boards of trade 
at Chicago, Kansas City and Duluth 
The traffic committee of the Minne- 
apolis exchange contends that in 
most instances rail rates on grain are 
even now too high, resulting in loss 
to the railroads of an increasing vol- 
ume of grain tonnage to competing 
forms of transport. The exchange 
ays that if the increase is approved, 
the action would be “highly inflation- 
ary” and would hurt farmers 


(Continued on page a) 
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Millers, Bakers, Wheat Growers 
Study National Wheat Council; 
First Meeting Set for Nov. 30 


CHICAGO — Millers, bakers, and 
vheat growers will attend a meeting 
Nov. 30 to establish a National 
Wheat Council. 

Represented will be the Millers 
National Federation, the American 
takers Assn., the National Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers and other 
The meeting will be an ex- 
ploration of a cooperative plan to 
increase flour and baked foods con- 
sumption by joint action of every- 
one from the producer to the manu- 
facturer 

A resolution was adopted at the 
annual meeting of the National As- 
ociation of Wheat Growers last 
February, and the American Bakers 
Assn. board of governors recently 
announced it had been working on 
« promotional plan involving millers, 
and wheat growers. 

The text of the NAWG resolution 
follows 

This committee recommends that 
the NAWG sponsor specific efforts 
towards the formation of a jointly 
financed National Wheat Council to 
include representation from all seg- 
ments of the industry including pro- 
ducers, handlers, processors, and 
bakers of wheat and its products, 
the initial step being a steering com- 
mittee from these groups. Such a 
council could have the three-fold 
function of: 

(1) Increasing the mutual aware- 
ness of industry problems, whether 
be mutual or individual, there- 


here 


rOups 


bukers 


these 





Winter Storage Fleet 
Begins Loading Grain 


BUFFALO, N.Y. —The loading of 
grain cargoes for winter storage at 
Buffalo has started, and it is likely 
that the port will have a smaller 
fleet than at anytime in recent years. 
Uniess there are last minute charter 
changes, the fleet will total less than 
50 ships. 

Grain men say there appears to 
be no heavy demand for storage 
space, at least not now, while a 
major portion of the bulk fleet is 
carrying ore and trying to makeup a 
i2-million-ton deficit incurred by the 
midsummer steel strike, 

The prevailing rate for winter 
torage space is 14 and 15¢ bu., 
jightly more than a year ago. One 
industry spokesman termed the sit- 
uation as “not good,” and explained 
that many fleet owners are reluctant 
to winter their boats at Buffalo be- 
cause Of inadequate inner harbor 


mooring facilities. Owners like to 


moor to an inside dock so that com- 
pany personnel may effect ship re- 
pairs at reduced costs, the spokes- 


said, 


Owners are unable to make such 
repairs economically if their craft 
are foreed to winter at the Buffalo 
breakwater. The result is, said the 
spokesman, that operators must be 
shown an inner dock for mooring be- 
fore they will offer their boats for 
grain storage. 

Another reason for the lack of 
ships for storage is the fact that 
there was a heavy rush of grain 
shipments throughout the summer, 
and Buffalo elevators are filled al- 
most to eapacity, with more than 
26.5 million bushels of grain. 


man 


by creating a better 
among all groups 
“(2) Increasing public understand 
ing of industry problems 
by a united front so 


understanding 


presented 
that the tre 


mendous contribution our industry 
makes toward society may be known 
and appreciated, and 

“(3) Implementing a broad pro 


gram designed to increase the effec 
tive utilization of wheat and wheat 
products through education, research 


promotion and advertising.” 





lillie to Buy 
U.S. Wheat 


WASHINGTON~—-The 
authorization to India to finance the 
purchase of $23,222,000 worth of 
wheat or wheat flour from U.S. sup 
pliers under Title I of Public Law 
480 has been announced by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture 

Authorization No. 39-04, issued un 
der an agreement with India an 
nounced on Aug. 29, provides for the 
purchase of approximately 400,000 
metric tons of wheat, in bulk, grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, or wheat flour 
excluding durum wheat and its sub 
classes and flour milled from durum 
wheat. The wheat exported must 
have been grown in the continental 
U.S., and the flour milled in the con 
tinental U.S. from domestically 
duced wheat, 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after Noy 
30, 1956, and on or before Aug. 31 
1957, will be eligible for 
Delivery will be to importer f.o.b 
or f,a.s. vessel, U.S. ports. Shipments 
from U.S. ports may be made on or 
before Nov. 30, 1956, but not later 
than Sept. 30, 1957 

Purchases will be made by the In 
dia Supply Mission, 2536 Massachu 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D.C 


——HHEAD 16 THE GTAFF OF ve 


issue of an 


pro 


financing 


Largest Grain Cargo 


Loaded at Vancouver 


VANCOUVER Any doubts about 
the largest grain cargo to be loaded 
at terminals here were dispelled dur 


ing the week when the Liberian 
freighter Granada sailed for Ger 
many, 

This huge ship, just new from 


building yards in Japan and designed 


as an ore carrier, loaded a total of 
15,200 long tons of wheat. Normal 
cargo of wheat loaded by tramp 


steamers here is around 10,000 tons 
The previous mark here was set sey 
eral weeks ago by the Liberian 
freighter Devon which took 14,450 
tons of grain. The Granada is owned 
by a Panamanian firm and operated 
by N. J. Goulandris of London 
Athens. She is 500 feet long 
engines aft and has no 
dling gear. 


and 
with 


cargo han 


Just about the time the Granada 
took her record wheat cargo, the 
steamer Seasplendor loaded here 
with more than 8,000 tons of rape 
seed and mustard seed for Japan 
This was the first full cargo of its 


kind loaded here. The ship was unde: 
charter to the Continental Grain Co 
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PEST CONTROL REGION—This is the 13-state area comprising the central 
plant pest control region of the agricultural research service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Regional headquarters are located at Minneapolis. This region is 
sub-divided into eight areas directed by area supervisors in the cities shown. 


Raymond Bulger Appointed Supervisor 
Of Central Plant Pest Control Region 


MINNEAPOLIS faymond QO 


Bulger, agriculturist with the U.S 
Department of Agriculture, St. Paul, 
has been appointed regional super- 


visor of the recently designated cen- 
tral plant pest control region which 
combines all the functions of the plant 
pest control branch, agricultural re- 
search service, USDA 

State-federal cooperative programs, 
including quarantine enforcement 
and regulatory activities of barberry 
eradication, grasshopper control, 
Japanese beetle control, gypsy moth 
eontrol and surveys are in- 
cluded among pest control activities 
within this region egionalization 
of plant pest control work will make 
possible fuller utilization of man- 
power and equipment and should re- 
sult in closer 
state-federal 
Barberry 
control 
ened 


insect 


coordination of all 
pest control activities 

eradication and all other 
programs will be strength- 


The 13 states comprising the cen- 
tral plant pest control region, which 
coincide geographically with mem- 
ber states of the central plant pro- 





Raymond O. Bulger 


tection board, are North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wiscon- 


sin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 
and Kentucky. Regional headquarters 
are located at 35 South Fifth St., 
Minneapolis 

A full time government 
1924, Mr. Bulger 
leader of the barberry eradication 
project in South Dakota and most 
recently as project leader of the co- 


employee 


since served as 


operative barberry eradication pro- 


gram in a 19-state area. As project 
leader, he and his assistants pioneered 
use of various herbicides in the erad- 
ication of rust susceptible barberry 
plants. Substantial portions of the 
upper Mississippi Valley have been 
cleared of this threat to the grain 
industry under his leadership. He 
holds B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
South Dakota State College and has 
taken graduate work in plant path- 
ology and plant breeding at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


The staff assistants at regional 
headquarters include Harold A 
Hauke, entomologist, control activ- 
ities; Leo G. K. Iverson, entomologist, 


survey programs; and Tom Van Zan- 
den, pathologist, regulatory pro- 
grams. Willard A. Algren is admin- 
istrative assistant for the region 

The insect survey program will be 
continued to provide information on 
economic insect pests within the re- 
gion. Program surveys to obtain cur- 
rent information concerning grass- 
hopper, Japanese beetle, and gypsy 
moth infestations, and detection sur- 
veys to intercept pests not presently 
established in the central region will 
be made 

The central 
into eight 


subdivided 
directed by 


region 18 


areas area 


supervisors: (1) North and South 
Dakota; (2) Nebraska and Kansas; 
(3) Iowa and Missouri; (4) Minne- 
sota; (5) Wisconsin; (6) Illinois and 


(7) Michigan; (8) Ohio and 
Area Supervisors will be 


Indiana; 
Kentucky 


located in Pierre, S.D.:; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Ames, Iowa; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Madison, Wis.; Urbana, Il.; Lansing, 
Mich.;: and Columbus, Ohio 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


W ASHINGTON—Dec. 11, the date 
of the corn crop referendum, will be 
i “history aking occasion it will 
indicate the tempo of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture corn sales 
policy for the balance of this crop 
veal 

Under the terms of this referen- 
dum the price support level of corn 
will be substantially reduced for the 
1957 crop with USDA emphasis 
iimed at approval of the soil bank 
ilternative f£ the referendum vote 
by a two-thirds ballot 

If that goal is attained—and it 
will be if USDA efforts are effec- 
tive then it will strengthen the 
USDA position regarding the sale of 
corn from old crop stocks at country 


bin sites, particularly the 1953 crop 


year supple 

It is understood from Commodity 
Stabilization Service grain branch 
fficials that the 1953 crop stocks 
look “fuzzy ind may have to be 
moved as they are in danger of going 
out of condition 

These facts do not indicate, how- 
evel that CSS contemplates any 
bargain fire sale of those supplies 
They do mean that USDA will sell 


old crop stocks for such areas as 


the drouth emergency feed program 
ind for export at prices which ulti- 
mately will bring the internal price 
of corn through the crop year down 
into line with the new lower level 
of support for the 1957 corn crop. If 
the soil bank alternative for price 
support of the 1957 crop is adopted 
by a favorable referendum vote Dec 
11, the price support for corn in the 
commercial corn belt will be $1.31 
bu 

Reports that USDA will sell its 
old crop stocks and replace with 
open market purchases of new crop 


corn are not given any thought with- 
in USDA at policy levels 


On the other hand these officials 
are not contemplating any wide 
dumping program to break the price 
f feed grains 

The most solid information is that 
USDA will continue to sell its “in- 
danger rf oing - out - of - condition” 
corn stocks for feed relief or for 
export at or above the present rate 
f disposal 


Non-cooperators in the commercial 


corn belt will find security in the 
minimum loan of $1.25 bu. for all 
corn in the commercial corn belt 
That ee! is a base for corn in 
that area and one which will not be 
ipset by larger sales from old crop 
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Corn Crop Referendum Will 
Indicate USDA Sales Policy 


CCC stocks of bin site corn except in 
the export market 


It may also be assumed that this 
policy means that USDA will no 
longer make grain sorghums and 


barley a more desirable export com- 
modity than corn for the balance of 


this corn crop year, particularly if 
the soil bank alternative of the ref- 
erendum is approved 

If the farmers in the corn belt 


approve the soil bank base 
of 51 million acres with a price sup- 
port level of $1.31 bu. and the re- 
quirement that 51 million acre base 
must be reduced by 15% as a con- 
dition of price support for the crop, 
then experts say prepare for a price 


acreage 


ceiling on coarn—CCC country bin 
site sales can act as a brake and a 
floor of $1.25 bu 

There isn't going to be any wide 


break in corn prices no matter how 


much corn USDA may unload from 
its dangerous 1953 crop, these ex- 
perts say. There won't be any radi- 


cal price-breaking sale of CCC corn 


stocks, but there will be a floor un- 
der corn through the $1.25 bu. loan 
level for all commercial corn crop 


producers and a probable price ceil 
ing of the sale of CCC bin site corn 
from the uncertain stocks of the 1953 
corn crop 


BREAD \6 THE STAFF r re 


Commission Studies 
Uses for New Crops 


WASHINGTON A task group on 
new and special crops, named to ad- 
vise the president's bipartisan com- 
mission on increased industrial use 
of agricultural products, held its 
first session in Washington Nov. 15 
16 

The emphasis at the meeting was 
placed on new and special crops that 
could be grown on acreage customar- 
ily planted to wheat and cotton, two 
of the nation’s major surplus crops 
The task group underlined the need 
for analyzing the chemical make up 
of new crops that yield fiber, protein, 


oils, drugs, gums:sand other carbo- 
hydrates to determine how they 
might be used industrially 

The next meeting of the nine- 
member group is set for Nov. 29-30 


in Washington, according to the 
chairman, Dr. R. D. Lewis, director 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station, Texas 
BREAD S&S Tme rarer Pr uLlre 
IMPORT DUTY REMOVED 
HAMBURG The federal govern- 
ment of West Germany has removed 
the duty of 15% on imports of wheat 
bran. The duty on imported flour re- 
mains 





F. M. Carroll 


F. M. Carroll Is 
Sales Manager of 


Burrus Mills 


DALLAS, TEXAS—F. M. Carroll 
has been appointed sales manager of 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, according 
to an announcement by Leslie Pritch 


ett, general sales manager. Mr. Car 
roll succeeds J. Lewis Schutts, who 
is no longer with Burrus Mills 


Mr. Carroll has been in the milling 


business 23 years, most of the time 
with the Morten Milling Co., Dalla 

Morten is a division of Burrus Mill 

He has served as director of bakery 
sales for the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, and is vice chair 
man of the Texas Production Men 

Club, Mr. Carroll has also served on 
the board of directors of Texas Al 
lied Bakers 

BREAT S&S Tere erarr oF wire 


USDA Revises Appeal 


Inspection Fees 


WASHINGTON 
ment of Agriculture announced a re 
and charges for the 
appeal inspection of grain for export 
In addition to the present fee of 


The US Depart 


vision in fees 


$1.50 1,000 bu for export appeal 
inspection, a charge of $5 a man 
hour will be made for all overtime 


of employees assigned to handle the 


ippe il 
This charge is to enable 


give more complete service on export 


ippeals, many of which require con 
tinuous loading after regular hour 
and on weekends and holiday 

Th imendment will become effec 
tive 12:01 a.m., Dec. 1 


USDA to 
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Georgia Issues 


Flour Package 
Size Order 


ATLANTA, GA.—A 
tablishing legal 
flour in Georgia 
Phil Campbell 
riculture 


regulation es 
package sizes for 
has been issued by 
commissioner of ag 


to become effective Dec. 1, 


1956 
From 1945 to early this year, 
Georgia had a statute defining flour 


package sizes, but the statute was in 
advertently repealed during the codi 
fication of all state weights and meas 
ures laws 

Some illegal package sizes have re 
cently reached distribution channels; 
the regulations relating to the pack 
aging of flour, and corn 
meal were designed to stop this prac 
tice 

The text of 


grits 


the order follows 


1. Each miller, bolter, blender, o1 
mixer or other person who manufac 
tures, or who buys flour, grits and 


corn meal for the purpose of re 


packing shall stock the same in con 


tainers of net avoirdupois weight of 


two (2), five (5), ten (10), twenty 
five (25), fifty (50), and one hun 
dred (100) pounds and multiples of 


one hundred (100) pounds, This regu 
lation shall apply to wheat flour, self 
rising wheat flour, phosphated wheat 


flour, bromated flour and enriched 
flour, enriched self-rising flour, en 
riched bromated flour, corn flour 


corn meals 
prov ided 


hominy and hominy grits, 
however, that the provisions 
of this regulation shall not apply 


(a) To retail of flours, meal, hom 
iny, and hominy grits direct to the 
consumer from bulk stock; of 

(b) The sale of flours and meals 


to commercial bakers, or blended 
of more than one hun 
dred (100) pounds; or 

(c) For export; o1 

(d) Flours hominy, and 
hominy grits packed in carton the 
net contents of which are less than 


In container 


meals 


five (5) pounds, provided the net 
weight shall be clearly distin 
guished on the outside of the con 
tainer; o1 

‘e) The exchange by mills grind 
ing for toll 

2. This regulation shall become ef 

fective Dee 1, 1956 
BREA \® THE STAFF OF LiFe 


EXPANDED PORT 
MOBILE, ALA 
ecepted for the 
State 


FACILIT Ds 

Bids have been 
enlargement of the 
Docks here. Three 
ew shipping berths are contemplat 
ed. The 


\'abama 


docks department also is ac 


quiring two tracts of land on the Ten 
rn e River and is planning to en 
large the grain elevator here 
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RUSSIAN HEADLINE 


DECIPHERED—Several readers 





called to ask the 


meaning of the Russian language text which formed part of the headline to 
the series of articles prepared from material provided by Charles Ritz, chair- 
man of the board, international Milling Co., on his recent visit to Russia. At 
the time of publication a translation was not available. The text was taken 
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Price 20 Kopeks 














Paper of Moscow City Committee of 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union ond Moscow Soviet 





from a copy 


of a Russian newspaper published in Moscow 


and which was 


brought back by Mr. Ritz as a souvenir, The transiation has been furnished 
in a form as near to the original as possible, having regard to the vary nr 
shades of meaning between English words and their Russian originals, The 
story appeared in The Northwestern Miller, Nov, 20, page 12. 
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THE 


U.S. Wheat, Flour Exports Run 
Ahead of 1955-56 Year Total; 
Strike May Impede Progress 


WASHINGTON--U.S. wheat and 
flour exports during the first 4 months, 


Taal 


July to Oetober, inclusive, of the cur- 


rent 1956-57 season have been provi- 
onally estimated at 160.3 million 
bushels compared with 101 million 


bushels during the corresponding pe- 
year ago, 

Officials of the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture expect, however, that 
this progress may be slowed as a re- 
ult of the shipping tie-up on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 

Figures for the period July to Sep- 
tember are shown in the accompany- 
basing their calculations 
on inspections for overseas shipments, 
USDA estimates October exports at 


riod a 


ing table; 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND 


42 million bushels 114 mil 
lion in the same month last year. Cur 
rent indications are that exports dur 
ing the first two weeks of November 
amounted to around 19 
bushels. 

Combined exports of wheat and 
flour during 1955-56 according to the 
Bureau of the Census, were 341 mi! 
lion bushels. The principal destina 
tions for exports during the first four 
months of this season 
Japan, West the Nether 
lands, U.K., selgium-Luxembourg 
India, Israel, Chile and Brazil 

Of the total shipments of 118,335 
000 bu. reported for the three months 
ended Sept. 30, flour made up 13,037 
000 bu. in wheat 


against 


million 


were France 
Germany 


equivalent 


FLOUR 


(Thousands of bushels, grain equivalent) 














July-September, 1955—— July-September, 1956 
Destination Wheat Flour* Total Wheat Flour* Total 
Western Hemisphere— 
Canada 1,673 64 1,639 30 30 
Central Americe 290 1,130 1,420 340 865 1,205 
Cuba 161 661 712 649 167 16lé 
Britich Weet tndies ‘ 695 695 796 94 
Colombia 686 14 702 1,030 14 044 
Venenela 30 609 929 78 1.414 1,492 
Peru 1,325 54 1,379 979 71 1,050 
Bolivia 2869 63 362 1% 148 1144 
Chile 1,024 2 1,026 4,720 | 4,721 
Branit 2,274 2,274 4,047 i 4,048 
Others 254 626 1,082 480 747 1,227 
Total 7,698 4,212 12,110 13,319 5.054 18,373 
Europe 
Norway 76 385 460 1,009 i869 198 
United Kingdom 3,194 46) 3,675 7,163 468 7,631 
Netherlands 6,125 706 6,831 6.178 738 8.916 
Beigium-Luxembourg 1,184 7 1,191 6,223 4 6,229 
France 17,369 17,369 
West Germany 6,570 bad 6,570 10,976 ' 10,977 
Austria ; , 30 30 itt ; 1,114 
Switzerland : 4) 4) 1,363 ; 1,366 
Finland - 39 139 2,361 2,36! 
Portuga! ; 977 16 992 3,131 18 3,149 
Italy 1,122 263 1,386 714 2 716 
Yugoslavia 6,209 2 6,211 760 i 78\ 
Greece , 2,282 2,282 
Others 647 7 654 1,216 12 1,228 
Total 26 213 “T8666 30,079 63,876 1.441 65,317 
1,772 3 1,775 2,387 2 2,389 
368 o9 368 2,522 2 2,524 
st ey aac 4,130 4.130 
Indonesia . eee 345 345 1.107 1 107 
Philippines . 690 890 1,334 1,334 
Korea 626 626 3,475 | 3,476 
Taiwa 996 996 1,451 1,451 
Japa 17,222 169 17,391 10,875 175 11,250 
Others §20 1,647 2,167 663 1,93 2,593 
Totals 21,704 3,054 24,758 25,503 4,751 30,254 
Others 
Tunisia 748 748 
British West indies 648 648 683 683 
Other Africa 1,679 647 2,326 1,652 830 2,682 
Oceania 5 5 6 8 
Unspecified 4) 4\ 70 0 
Total “1679 1,341 3,020 2,600 1,791 43 
World total , 69,494 10,473 69,967 105,298 13,037 116,335 
*Wholly of U.S. wheat. **Less than 600 bu 
mills will immediately contact the 
Federal Help May district Food and Drug offices should 
s any of the cars they receive from a 
Improve Freight railroad for flour shipment fail to 
meet their sanitary standards. The 


Car Sanitation 


CHICAGO—-The Federal Food and 
Drug Administration has set in mo- 
tion plans to determine the extent 
to which the railroads are providing 
insanitary freight cars for flour ship- 
ments 

This is part of an overall program 
to correct the situation, according to 
the baker-miller committee of the 
American Bakers Assn, and the 
Millers National Federation, to whom 
the problem of freight car cleanliness 
has been of considerable concern for 
years. Spokesmen for the 
committee expressed an opinion that 
participation by the federal agency 
should be quite helpful. 

Under the plan now worked out, 


several 


Food and Drug officers will then take 
the necessary steps to inspect the car 
promptly. After this program ha 
been in operation for sufficient time 
to provide a basis for evaluation 
Food and Drug will determine what 
steps should be taken under existing 
laws to bring about 


greater cooper 


ation from the railroads in supply 
ing sanitary freight cars for flour 
shipments 

—~“GSREAD 1G THE STAFF re 


ELEVATOR BURNS 


CHOTEAU, OKLA The loss ol 
the Choteau grain elevator, which 
was destroyed by fire Nov. 19, is esti 


mated at $35,000. William Chupp, co 
owner, said most of the 
ered by insurance. The 
fire is unknown. 


loss 18 CO\ 


cause of the 
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PRESIDENTIAL PORTRAIT—Bette 


the 
presented 


dane McCabe, an employee in 
macaroni trade, recently 
a portrait of President Eisenhower 
to Martin Snyder, New York food 
processor, on behalf of fellow maca- 
roni workers. Mr. Snyder was a mess 
sergeant during World War II and 
cooked spaghetti at frequent inter- 
vals for General Eisenhower, The 
portrait is made with spaghetti. 





Small Business Loan 
Totals at New Peak 


WASHINGTON 
small loans reached an 
time high of 692 in October 


Applications for 
all- 


accord- 


business 


ing to Wendell B. Barnes, adminis- 
trator, Small Business Administra- 
tion of the U.S. government. The 
total includes applications for loans 
by six baking, milling and grain 
firms 

Small business loans approved in 


October totaled 323, the second high 


est on record, with a ilue of $13,- 
609,000. The six for the baking, mill- 
ing and grain businesses are included 
and represent $373,000 of the total 
loan value: Prost Bakery, Inc., New- 


buryport, Mass., $55,000; Harlin Mills 
Grain Co., Burkburnett, Texas, $130,- 
000; Mid-Columbia Storage & Ter- 
minal Co., Portland, Ore., $140,000; 
the Cake Box Bakery, San Antonio, 
Texas, $3,000; Hill Milling Co., Terre- 
ton, Idaho, $35,000; Shaffers Bakery, 
Dillon, Mont., $10,000 

Loan activity during October 


was 
far ahead of September, when 201 
small business loans were approved 
for $7,531,000 and 22 disaster loans 
for $84,000, reported Mr. Barnes 


Final disbursement of October 
loans must await closin and is 
subject to SBA approval 
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J. Rodney Smith Joins 
Northwestern Miller 


MINNEAPOLIS—J. } 
has joined the editorial 
Miller Publishing Co., 
announces Harvey E. Y 
dent 

Mr. Smith will handle assignments 
of The Northwestern Miller, The 
American Baker and Milling Produc- 
tion, three of the company’s five trade 
publications. The company also pub- 
lishes Croplife and Feedstuffs 

Mr. Smith was born at Fargo 
and spent most of his life at Grand 
Forks, N.D. He attended the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
where he received a B.A. degree in 
journalism. He spent five and one half 
years with the Grand Forks (N.D.) 
Herald as regional farm reporter and 
has also been associated with the 
Minnkota Power Cooperative, Inc., 
Grand Forks 


~ 


odney Smith 
staff of the 
Minneapolis, 


intis, presi- 


N.D., 


1956 


Victor Works 
To Build Plant 


CHICAGO Victor Chemical 
Works that negotiations 
are in progress to acquire a large in 
dustrial site in Chicago where it is 
proposed to construct an important 
addition to Victor's midwestern 
manufacturing facilities 

The plant will be Victor’s second in 
the metropolitan Chicago area and its 
eighth in the US 

Located on the bank of the 
Calumet River-Sag Canal waterway, 
the Victor facility will enjoy all three 
major forms of transportation for in 


November 27, 


announces 


south 


dustrial raw materials and finished 
products, rail, highway, and water- 
way, and the company anticipates 


that the new piant and its ability to 


deliver finished products by barge 
will open new markets for its prod- 
ucts 


Final negotiations will be complet- 
ed as soon as zoning approval is given 
by the city of Chicago. The first unit 
planned is a phosphoric acid plant for 
foods, metals, petroleum, and liquid 
plant supply the require- 
ments of the industries and farms of 
Illinois Wisconsin Indiana and 
Michigan 

The next step that is contemplated 
is the construction of a phosphate 
salts plant which will give Victor ad- 
ditional the phosphates 
it supplies the detergent and milling 
industries 

The plants are being designed for 
large tonnage production with ad- 
vanced instrument controls. A similar 
type of plant was the 
company a few years ago at Morris 
ville, Pa. It started small, but it is 
now a major producing point for sev 


foods to 


capacity for 


erected by 


eral of Victor’s broad lines of phos- 
phate chemicals. 

Concurrently, Victor also is en- 
larging its elemental phosphorus 
plant at Mount Pleasant, Tenn 
where the company’s eighth electric 


furnace, of 35,000 KW capacity, is be- 
ing built. This unit is planned to 
come into production in the last half 
of 1957 and will add 

capacity to that already 


phosphorus 
available 


from the seven furnaces at Mount 
Pleasant; Victor, Florida; and Silver 
3ow, Mont 

“The use of products based on 
phosphorus continues to grow as 
more and more promising develop 
ments come out of research labora 
tories such as Victor’s and those of 
many of the companies we supply 
tothe Weigel, president of the firm 
said, “We believe the future of the 
phosphate industry to be such that 


we plan a steady 
pacity to produce 


increase in our ca 
With three electric 
furnace plants in strategic locations 


in the nation, and five phosphate 
plants, including the new one in Chi 
cago, ranging from the Eastern Sea- 
board to the Pacific coast, we are in 


an unusually good competitive 
tion to meet almost any demands our 
customers may put upon us in the 
development of their own growth 


patterns 


posi 
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Chicago Millers Club 


CHICAGO——An investment analyst 
will the meeting of the Chi 
cago Millers Club, scheduled for the 
evening of Dec. 6 at the Furniture 
Club of America here. The social hour 
will begin at 6 p.m. Dinner will be 
served at 7 

Harold Keith, security analyst 
Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago, will 
talk on stocks, bonds and other forms 
of investment securities 


address 


for 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


W ASHINGTON—-Commodity Cred- 


it Corp. officia's are experiencing dif- 
ni t Vit neir present sak poli- 
es f exp wheat, including de 
i wheat to exporters against 
r fa: ? f sf oe 
Phe tuation is most acute in the 
Pacific Northwest where it is n 


evident that CCC cannot fulfill de- 


iveries Of wheat from interior point 
due t i shortage of boxcars. CCC 
fficials encounter a deep conflict 

tween competitive export interests 

egard t unloading wheat sup- 

plic tored mothball ship and 
the 10 it think deliveries can be 
made from that source 

Export demand in the Pac f 

tnwest a in excess of current 
acilitic t indle sales of CCC 
rain. The esult is that the CCC 
West Coast [Tice has beer com 
pelied te t f offers of it wheat 
toc} for al nearby positior 

In tl Southwest, the CCC office 
it Dallas has raised its sale priv 
for wheat because the grain trad 
ha ised up most of the Ire wheat 
i lal hat area, thereb push 
ir t} ype! irket price of wheat 
ibove the f ula resale price. The 

‘ n th pen market price foi 
wheat | the 1! ult of a ¢ nbdin 
tior Ising ip open market up 
p ind joan Impound 

Part of t problem in the South 
vest the fficulty CCC face n 





Explosion and Fire 


Wreck Purina Plant 
At Amarillo, Texas 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—An _explo- 
sion in the Ralston Purina Co. feed 
mill at Amarillo, Texas, which oc- 
curred at 6 p.n Nov. 20, caused a 
fire that destroyed the mill build- 

and an ele itor and damaged a 


warehouse The loss, which was vir- 


tually fully covered by insurance, was 


estimated to be around $500,000 


Weldon Street, plant manager, told 
company ifficial the explosion oc 
curred in the elevator. The cause of 
the explosior has not been deter- 
mined. The fire quickly spread, but 
wa brought under control in the 
warehouse before it was lost 

Two perso! rking in the ware- 
house area at the time were burned 
about the face and hands and were 


hospitalized. Their condition was re- 


ported good the following day. Only 
seven persons were at work at the 
time of the explosion. Several others 
on the day shift were leaving the 
plant when it occurred. About 90% 
of the milling equipment was de- 


stroved 


The Amarillo Purina plant was pur- 
chased by the Ralston Purina Co. from 
the Merit Mills in 1951. Improvements 
ind additions were made in 1953 and 
1954. The office, boiler room and two 
other warehouses, not connected to 
the damaged building, were not af- 
fected 

Company officials at Purina’s head- 
quarters in St. Louis said that custo- 


mers served by the Amarillo mill will 


continue to get service without in- 


terruptior 
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CCC Having Difficulty 
With Wheat Deliveries 


pricing its wheat for 
on subsidy 
there are 
bound wheat at 
of these 


exporters evcn 
certificate demand be- 
two for in- 
interior points. One 
prices is a flat price for 
wheat that arrives at country or sub- 
terminal points by truck or rail 
Then CCC has the problem of plac- 


cause prices 


ing a resale price on this wheat for 
movement from the interior to the 
Gu'f ports : 

It appears that CCC will push 
sales of wheat from the Gulf and 
possibly the East Coast in the near 
future since the Pacific Northwest 
is pressed with urgent export de- 
mands for Middle East and Far East- 


ern wheat obligations 


Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG Combined wheat and 
flour export clearances from Canada 


for the week ending Nov. 22 wer 
just over 5,200,000 bu., or about 1 
000,000 under the previous week 
The total included 913,000 bu. in the 
form of flour, which was 330,000 
higher for the week. Flour equiva 
lent to 160,000 bu. of wheat cleared 
to International Wheat Agreement 
destinations. A large percentage of 


the Class 2 flour exports was report 
ed for unloading at U.K. ports 

The outward movement of wheat 
only to IWA countries totalled 
478,000 bu., and included 124.000 for 
Germany; 240,000 for Ireland; 374 
000 for Israel; 385,000 for Japan, and 
355,000 bu. for Norway. Apart 
8,000 bu. for Germany and 19,000 for 
Hong Kong, all of the Clas 
clearances of 2.816.000 bu. was fo! 
the United Kingdom 


from 


) wheat 





USDA Reports IWA Sales — 


WASHINGTON Sales of 


Credit Corp. during the period Nov 


8,500,000 bu 
wheat flour in terms of wheat equivalent) were confirmed by the C 
14-20 for 


wheat (including wheat and 


mmod.t 
under the I 


recording terna 


tional Wheat Agreement against the 1956-57 quotas 


In a U.S. Department of 


equivalent) and 7,230,000 bu. wheat 
volved in the sales was Germany 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 
51,756,000 bu 


year on June 25, 1956, are 


form of flour 


Agriculture announcement 
week were reported to include 548,644 ewt 
The 


the sale for the 
(1,270,000 bu. in 
country 


flour 
importing 


wheat 


principally in 


1956-57 


of which 13,862,000 bu. were in the 





Two Die in 


Mill Blast 
At Dallas 


DALLAS—A shattering 
prac ical'y destroyed the Southland 
Feed Mills’ plant in Dal'as, killing 
two men end injuring 14 others, early 
Nov. 24. The blast, believed to have 
been started by a dust explosion in 
the elevator, rocked a 
of North Dallas 

The 


a.m 


explosi } 


large section 
explosion occurred at 3:40 
while a 17-man night crew was 
at work sacking and loading feed 
The bodies of William B. Brown and 
Eugene Chi'ds found in the 
ruins of the plant. Several of the 14 
injured men were severely burned 
Officials of the company said that 
the plant was almost destroyed. Some 


were 


of the concrete elevator tanks re- 
main standing and are being inspect- 
ed to determine if they are sound 


A portion of the warehouse facilities 
also escaped destruction 
estimates of 
of around $750,000 

E. B. Royce, sales manager of the 
company, said that arrangements 
have been made with other mills in 
the Ft. Worth-Dallas 
ciated mills elsewhere to supply cus- 


Preliminary 


loss indicated damave 


area and asso- 


tomers with Southland feed prod- 
ucts until the plant can be rebuilt 
Preliminary work has already begun 


toward 
hoped 
summe! 


GREAO 


which it is 
completed by next 


reconstruction, 
can be 


S THE STAFF OF Ure 

EQUIPMENT AUCTION 
CHICAGO A public auction of 
what is claimed to be $750,000 worth 


of bakery equipment will be held 
Dec. 4-5 on the premises of the H 
Piper Co., in bankruptcy. The Busi- 
ness Assets Corp., which recently 
bid in the property, is the liquidator 
of the equipment at the 1610 N 


Wells St. plant 


Barter Contracts for 
Stockpile Reported 


WASHINGTON 
ment of 


The US 
Agriculture 


Depart 


report that 


barter contracts for supplemental 
type strategic materials signed in 
October had a total value of $19 
900,000. The October total compare 
with $19,400,000 for September, 195¢ 
and $1,700,000 for October, 1955 
Under USDA's barter progran 


Commodity Credit Corp.-owned far 
commodities are offered in 
for strategic materials for 
tional stockpile and for the 
mental stockpile, 
piled for national 
non-strategic 
to other 


exchat 
the na 
upp 
which are stocl 
defense ind for 
materials for 
government 


transite! 
enc 
Supplemental-type 
terials contracted for in 
1956 included: lead, 
ite, $5,900,000: 
aluminum 


stratewvic i 
October 
$58,900 000 
abrasive 
$5,100,000 


b tu» 
and 
oxide}, 


(erude 





Next Week — 
ONRWA FLOUR 


The story of what happens to 










flour 
refugees in the Middle East... 





J. Lew's Schutts 


J. L. Schutts to 
Be Russell-Miller 
District Manager 


MINN] 


ha been 


APOLIS.J 
named district 





Lewis Schutts 
manager in 


charge of American Beauty family 
ind bakery flour sales in the Dallas, 
lexa mill area, according to ar 
announcement by W. R. Heegaard 
vice pre ident and general sales man 
wer, Ru 1]-Miller Milling Co., Min 
neapol 


Vir. Schutts started in the millins 


business in 1928 while he was attend 
in lexas Christian University at 
it. Worth. He recently resigned as 

ile manager of Burrus Mills, Ine 

Mr. Schutts is a member of the 
Civitan C'ub, Dallas, a member of 
the board of directors of the Texas 


Bakers Assn., a member of the Na 


tional Allied Trades Assn, and a past 


president of the Dallas Bakers Club 


anna © THE OYAPE OF Lire 


GMI Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS The board of di 
ectors of General Mills, Ine, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre 

red stock payable Jan. 1, 1957, to 
tockholders of record Dee, 10, 1956 
This is the 69th consecutive quarterly 
dividend on General Mills, Ine., 5% 


tock 


preterred 


thet goes to feed Arab 














e 


Thousands of tons of flour have been 
shipped by American miliers in behalf 
of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine refugees. More than 
900,000 Arabs are registered with 
UNRWA for food. More flour will be 
needed to feed the war-battered peoples 
of the area. The story behind relief pur- 
chasing will be told in an illustrated 
article specially prepared for The North- 


western Miller 


a ll 
—— ee ee ee aE = 
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Year-End Doldrums Rule Flour 


Business as Buying Declines 


The flour business subsided into 
year-end holiday doldrums last week 
is buyers restricted almost all of 
their purchases to small, fill-in lots. 
jmall price advances in response to 
1 bullish wheat market were addi- 
tional deterrents to flour buying. 

It appeared to be generdily ac- 
cepted everywhere that bakers are 
booked anywhere from 30 to 120 
and that nothing short of a 
ubstantial price decline will bring 
into the market in strength 
before early next year. 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
i| 30% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 33% the previous 
week and 67% a year ago. 

In the southwest sales dropped 
back to 28% of five-day capacity in 
contrast to the spurt a few days ear- 
lier which ran them up to 146%, 
Business in the central states was 


days 


them 


meager, and sales were at 25% of 
capacity, one of the lowest points 
of the year 


Production by U.S. mills last week 
amounted to 92% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 107% the pre- 
vious week and 91% a year ago, All 
registered production declines. 
fuffalo held up the best and closed 
the week at 102% of capacity. Mills 
at Minneapolis were down the most, 
with production at 78%, compared 


area 


with 105% a week earlier. 

Northwest 
Minneapolis: Bakers spent last 
week catering to Thanksgiving de- 


mands, and confined their flour buy- 
ing to small fill-in purchases, Book- 
ings of bakers patents are adequate 
for 30 to 90 days in most spring 
wheat areas and for 120 days in some 
places 

l’rices ylelded to pressure from the 
rising wheat market and advanced 
2¢ by the end of the week, another 
reason for buyers declining to make 
commitments, 

In the family flour field there were 
few sales and no price changes, Some 
interests coneerned about the bullish 
wheat situation expressed a fear of 
being caught between higher wheat 
prices on the one hand and the un- 
changed family flour prices on the 
other 

Some in the trade look for a price 
break in spring flour after the first 
of the year, others say that it may 
begin before Jan, 1. Shipping direc- 
tions last week were fairly good and 
running time of mills was holding up 


well, Domestic inquiries were almost 
yone, but there were a few calls from 
export interests. 


Spring wheat first clears were un- 
changed from the previous week, and 
the price was firm at the bottom, 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
was at 78% of five-day capacity 
compared with 105% the previous 
week and 89% a year ago, Mills of 
the interior northwest recorded 86% 
of capacity compared with 108% the 
previous week and 84% a year ago. 
Northwest mills registered 83% of 
capacity last week, 107% the pre- 
vious week, and 86% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 23: Spring stan- 
dard patent $6.04@6.14, short patent 
$6.14 6.24, high gluten $6.69@6,79, 
first clear $5.62@5,72, whole wheat 
$6.2406.34, spring family flour $6.35 


w7 35 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales by south- 
lethargic last 


western mills were 





week, with a few minor exception 
Sales amounted to 28% of five-day 
capacity, well under the 146% of a 
week earlier when there was a spurt 
of bakery business. A year ago sal 
amounted to only 16% of capacity 
Export and government business ac 
counted for 42% of sales last week 
Bakery flour sales were very light 
as advances in the market seemed to 


squelch what buying interest there 
might have been. Mills report that 
most of the big bakery chains ars 


booked well ahead, some as far as 
June 1 and many in excess of 120 
days. Independents are not so heavily 
booked, generally, with some covered 
only for about.30 days. A few in 
dependents were said to have booked 
flour last week before appearance of 
the strong trend to the wheat market 
There was the usual amount of price 
date-of-shipment busines Price 


Nov. 23 were the same as a week 


* earlier, 


Export interest was light 
of the confused shipping 
With the port tie-up, a rail embargo 
went into effect early last week, and 
some mills reduced running time 
rather than to put flour on track not 
knowing when it might be shipped 
Postponement of the strike and the 
return to work by the longshoremen 
Nov. 26 improved interest, despite the 
fact that embargoes will be in effect 
for at least several more days. There 
is an acute shortage of boat space 
with some ships delayed and others 


because 


situation 


cancelled altogether The blocked 
Suez Canal is contributing to this 
situation. 

Clears prices are 5@10¢ stronger 


than a week earlier 

Family flour sales were slow last 
week, but directions are 
be good, 

Production by mills in the South 
west was curtailed somewhat last 
week by the Thanksgiving holiday 
and by embargoes on shipments of 
export flour to the East and Gulf 
coasts. Output by southwestern mills 


reported to 


averaged 98% of five-day capacity 
compared with 110% a week earlier 
and 89% a year ago 

Quotations Nov. 23, carlots, Kan 


sas City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.75@5.80, standard 





Durum 


95% patent $5.65@5.70, straight $5.60 
75.65, established brands of family 
flour $6.55@7.20, first clears $5.10@ 
5.30, second clears $5@5.25: 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.80@5.05 
Hutchinson: There small 
amount of round-lot business for the 
past week, but for the most part busi- 
was limited to single carlots 
Most of the trade has flour booked 
well ahead and is not inclined to enter 
the market at current levels. Family 
business was light. Operations were 
strong with mills operating at 4% 
full days and expecting the same for 
another week. Prices were up and 
down due to the dock strike. Late 
Friday, when prospects for settlement 
appeared good, the market recovered 
and prices closed the week unchanged 


was a 


ness 


from a week ago. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 


$6.35@6.45; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $5.6005.65; standard $5.504@ 
5.55 

Texas: Flour demand was rather 
dull last week with the exception of 
a few export sales. The total volume 
was around 20% to 25% of capacity 
Running time continued on an aver- 
age of five days a week. Bakers’ flour 
was quoted 5¢ lower, but all other 
prices were unchanged. Quotations 
Nov, 23, 100s, cottons: Extra high pa- 
tent $7@7.20, standard bakers, unen- 


riched, $6@6.10; first clears, unen- 
riched, $5.50@5.60, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales were 


average, with the exception of mixes 
which moved rapidly. Prices on fam- 
ily flour were unchanged from the 
previous week, while bakery flour de- 
clined 5¢ Nov. 22. Quotations Nov. 22, 
carlots, delivered Oklahoma points 
Family short patent $6.90@7.10, 
standard patent $6.20@6.40; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.90@6, 
95% standard patent $5.80@5.90, 
straight grade $5.75@5.85; truck lots 
higher on all grades 


Central West 


Chicago: Additional flour 
dropped to a meager total in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 


(Continued on page 


sales of 





Price Rises 15c as 


Exporters Take Cargoes 


The price of durum wheat, which 
has been moving up cautiously since 
mid-October, broke out with its 
strongest advances last week. Before 
the period ended Noy. 26 price in 
creases on choice No. 1 amber or 
better amounted to 15¢ 

Most of the: bullishness was credit 
ed to exporter buying, principally by 
Italy, which purchased 4 cargoes last 


week, Inquiries from other export 
sources continued throughout the 
week, 

The wheat activity carried the 


price of semolina flour from $6.50 on 


Nov. 19 to $6.60 on Nov. 20 and to 
$6.75 on Noy. 21, where it remained 
firm through Nov. 26, showing al 
most enough strength to make an 
other 5¢ advance possible 

The demand for milling durum 


was so strong that exporters’ repre 
sentatives were going out to the 
farms and countryside Novy. 26 to bid 


for 30-day delivery at going prices 
Production by durum mills amount- 

ed to 77% of five-day milling capac- 

ity, compared with 110% the pre- 


vious week and 75% a year ago 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Nov. 23, were as fol 
lows 
rar milling durun 5 aw 
hoice No 1 amber or better ’ 

N amber r bette a 

! ie N imiber wr bette iw 
Medium No. 1 durum or bette: 4o@ 
Medium N durum or bette ; 
Medium N lurum or bhett 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of n reporting 
rhe Northwestern Miller t ' ba 1 
ve-day week 
la wi \A 
i ' pacit 
9 ' 
i u j 15e 11 
iz 168 
op ye 
luection 
j 1-Ne 1956 107.88 
Ju 1-No 1955 l 
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Millfeed Markets 
Unsettled; Prices 
Slightly Weaker 


Millfeed prices were unsettled and 
off slightly in some piaces last week 
because of the longshoremen’s strike, 
but a definite, firm undertone was 
evident in the market. The firmness 
fostered optimism that the situation 
will return soon to the brisk, bullish 
character which it displayed two 
weeks ago 

Formula feed demand improved 
considerably last week for most 
manufacturers in the Northwest, al- 
though some others said the increase 
was rather moderate. 

Adding the most to volume were 
stepped up shipments of dairy feed, 
with egg feed sales also climbing to 
a good total. Concentrates are more 
prominent in dairy feed business 
this and most laying flock 
owners continued to purchase concen- 
trates to be used with home-grown 
grains rather than complete feeds 
Hog feed sales remained rather dis 
appointing 


season, 


The colder weather prevailing in 
the area is considered the chief fac- 
tor in boosting volume, and most 


manufacturers were quite optimistic 
about business holding up well for 
the remainder of the winter season. 
Dealers’ stocks are generally low, 
making a good volume potential now 
that heavier feeding is indicated 

Operations were stepped up, with 
Saturday production scheduled to 
take care of the backlog of orders at 
one major plant and extended shifts 
required at some others. 

Formula feed business in the 
Southwest was a little better last 
week, although some weak spots were 
noted 

Cattle feed business was at a good 
level, with many Nebraska feeders 
said to be laying in winter stocks 
before the big snows arrive. Some 
mills are also doing a good volume 
of drouth feed business. Dairy feed 
is holding about steady. 

The broiler feed situation has im- 
proved a little, with prices slightly 
higher, but this feeding ratio is gen- 
erally poor, holding down the de- 
mand. Egg feed business continued 
good for some mixers and has picked 
up slightly for others. The turkey 
feeding season is virtually over, cut- 
ting that volume way down. 

Hog feed is not moving particular- 
ly well, with one opinion expressed 
that farmers have turned hogs onto 
stubble fields. 

Formula feed business in the cen- 
tral states held very near status quo 
during the past week, and continued 
to run slightly behind the pace set 
a year ago. Some firms say both their 
October 
will 
1955 

Chiefly responsible for the fall off 
here has been the open and pleasant 
weather. Cattle feeds, especially, are 
trailing. Manufacturers say they have 
plenty of cattle feed on the books, 
but shipping orders are slow. Hog 
feeds, too, have suffered because feed- 
ers have been able to leave their 
stock out 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 46,827 tons 


and November sales figures 
trail those established during 


last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 


compared with an output of 55,084 in 
the previous week and 45,830 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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, 1956 


The wheat market regained its 
trength last week as it became ap- 
parent the government would step in 
t halt the dock 


is exporters began to feel 


longshoremen’s 
trike ind 


the pressure of buying from over- 
sea All futures contracts closed 
higher than the previous week, with 
December wheat at Chicago show- 


ing the biggest gain, 6¢ for the pe- 
riod 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Nov. 26 were: Chicago December 
$2.45%, March $2.44%, May $2 41%, 


July $2.28% 


September! 
December 


$2.30%; 


Kansas City $2.33%, 


March $2.37%, May $2.34%, July 
$2.26 Minneapolis December 
62.3642, May $2.36% 

Prices took their strength froma 
continuous flow of inquiries from 
export sources. These buoyed prices 
ind ive promise of large move- 
ments of grain to overseas ports 


once the dock strike is permanently 


settled 

December futures at Minneapolis 
closed 3%¢ higher on Nov. 26 than 
the same day the previous week. Kan- 
is City December future closed 


2\%¢ higher 
Some of the noticeable ex- 


Colom- 


more 


port pressure was exerted by 


bia, which took 400,000 bu. of Gulf 
hard late in the week, and by Tur- 
key entrance into the market for 
i large unspecified amount, plus 
me smaller lots to other export 
buyers 

In the cash wheat market the basic 
premium remained steady all week 
it 20a2*%¢é¢ ver December futures 
for ordinary No, 1 dark and hard, 
except for the higher proteins on 
which premiums broke sharply The 
trade attributed the break to the 
close of navigation on the Great 
Lakes 


Another factor credited with 


sus- 


taining the wheat market last week 
was a substantial selling by CCC in 
the southwest The government 


vheat was released early in the week 
price of 105% of par- 


to export- 


it a minimun 


ity, plus carrying charges 


ers. At mid-week there wa pecula- 
tion to the effect that CCC might 

K current prices 

Receipts Down 

Receipt f wheat at primary 
markets for the week ended Nov. 21 
totaled 5.5 million bushels, compared 
vith 5.7 the week before and 4.9 mil- 
lion the same week last year. Min- 
neapolis arrivals amounted to 1,328 
cal lightly above the week be- 
fore, and Duluth inspections amount- 
ed to 1,347 cars. The Minneapolis 
rain market reacted rather ner- 
uusly to the international tension 
during the week and was not helped 
by the port strike. Prices were down 
rather sharply as a lack of storage 
pace prevented heavy buying. The 
premium ba was unchanged for 
the lower protein kinds, and those 


carrying 13 protein, but basis on 


those with 14 through 16% was 24 
10¢ a bushel lower at the clos« Min- 
neapolis December wheat closed on 
Ne 21 at $2.34%, down ‘e¢ from 
the week betore l-dark northern 
spring or l-northern spring wheat, 
with ordinary protein based on 58 Ib 
test weight. traded at 1@2¢ over the 
Minneapoli December price, 11% 


protein 3@4¢ over; 12% protein 3@ 
3 protein 5@8¢ over, 

6@1l¢ over, 15% pro- 

ver, 16% protein 24@ 
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Wheat Market Bullish as 
Exporters Show Interest 


30¢ over the December price. Aver- 
age protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.87%; durum was 
12.41%. 

Durum wheat was in good demand 
and prices took an upward swing 
The market was supported by the 
export trade and most durum was up 
ll¢ with the fancy kinds 12@15¢ 
higher than the week before. No. 2 
heavy amber sales on Novy. 21 aver- 
aged $2.77 bushel, 2 amber durum 
traded at about $2.74. (See table on 
14.) 

Rye prices were down sharply with 
those at Winnipeg and Chicago. Min- 
neapolis December rye declined 6¢ in 
light trade and closed on Novy. 21 at 
$1.41; No. 2 rye in the cash market 
traded at $1.39%@1.43%, or 9@5¢ 
under the Chicago December price 

The approximate range of cas’) 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Nov. 23 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


page 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 

(irdinar 5 ¢ “ i? 
11% Protein 5 1 97 
i2% Protein ‘ a 97 
13 Protein ia “ 13% 
14% Protein i] “1 ‘sé 
15% Protein ‘¢ ’ 1 
16% Protein ' wile 

Protein premium for over 16% l¢ each 
1/10% higher 


Test Weight Premiam and Discount Scale 


One cent over 68 Ib 
1¢ discount under 6& Ib 


premium each Ib 

each % Ib 
Premiums Stronger 

Premiums were slightly stronger in 
the cash wheat market at Kansas 
City last week with a %¢ gain on the 
high side of the range for wheat with 
11.75% or more protein. Sales were 
moderate, with the Thanksgiving holi- 
day cutting into the volume. About 50 
sales were indicated on the floor last 
week, compared with 80 in the previ- 
ous week 

A good demand prevailed for the 
offerings, with the major portion of 


it coming from a few mills. Mer- 
chandisers also took a little. The tie- 
up of ports on the East and Gulf 


coasts affected the demand and sup- 
ply situation. The buying of Commo 
dity Credit Corp. grain to fill foreign 
commitments was said to have been 
curtailed because of this situation 
Farm selling was virtually halted 
early last week by lowered prices and, 
in some heavy snows that 
blocked Later the trade ex- 
pected to see increased redemption of 
loan wheat, especially at 
points, as prices moved higher 


areas, 
roads 


interior 


December Up 

The basic December future price 
gained about 2¢ during the week to 
finish Nov. 26 at $2.33%. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark and hard winter wheat 
was steady compared with the week 
before at 2@2%¢ over the December 
price. Wheat with 11.75% protein and 
higher gained %¢ on the high side of 
the range. Thus, the premiums on 
Nov. 26 were 11.75% protein 2@4%¢ 
over December, 12% protein 2% @6¢ 
over, 12.5% protein 2%@6%¢ over 
13% protein 3@7¢ over, 13.5% pro- 
tein 3@7'e¢ over, 14% protein 3%@ 
8¢ over. Receipts totaled 661 cars 
compared with 528 the previous week 
and 392 a year ago 

The approximate range of 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 23 
is shown in the accompanying tab’ 


casn 


No. 1 Dark and Hard ' 22.43% 
No lark and Hard i“ 27% 
Dark and Hard 1%@ ‘ 








CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OWT.) 


Flour 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of 


output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in 





production in principal manufacturing areas by 


mille reporting currently to The 


production to capacity and to the total estimated 
percentages 
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hard winter wheat was reported sell 
ing Nov. 26 at $2.55% @2.57, delivered 
Texas common points. The price, de 
livered Houston via truck, was quoted 


at $252902.53. Offerings were scarce 


and demand was good 
Pacific Bookings 
Wheat export bookings continued 
last week in the Pacific Northwest 
but not on the previous week's scale 
when eight cargoes were sold. India 


came in early in the week and bought 


five cargoes of white wheat for Jan 


private trade for export the 
of the week due to their 


middle 
inability to 


deliver wheat on schedule. Difficulty 
is being experienced in the country 
in obtaining cars for shipment to 
terminals. But exporters have suffi 
cent business to keep them busy 


until the end of December. Mill buy- 
ng continued good with competition 
evident for the higher proteins 
with advancing wheat 
ire dormant, with a 
of snow on the ground in the 


wheat belt 


along 
Crops 
covering 


prices 
good 
main 
vinter 
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Jordan Official 
In U.S. Studying 
Grain Marketing 


MINNEAPOLIS — Rifat Mohamad 
Mufti, a senior official in the govern- 
ment of Jordan, is visiting the US 
to study grain marketing and proc- 
essing. Mr. Mufti is general director 
of the government grain board in 
Jordan which is responsible for con- 
trolling supply and distribution of 
cereal crops ineluding external trade 
in grains. He spent a week in the 
Minneapolis area making observa- 
tions 

‘Farmers in my country are des- 
perately poor,” Mr. Mufti said, “Since 
their principal crops of wheat, corn 
and barley mature at about the same 
time every year they have had to 
aceept very low prices. If the crop 
were poor many had difficulty repay- 
ing high interest loans from pri- 
vate money lenders.” 

Government Aid 

The government program, launched 
two years ago, already had made 
life a bit easier for farmers through 
loans, storage of surpluses and re- 
mission or adjustment of taxes, Mr. 
Mufti said. “We have three major 
responsibilities,” Mr, Mufti said. 
“First, to prevent exploitation of 
farmers. Second, to see that they do 
not sell their products too cheap- 
ly. Third, to make sure that there 
is enough cereal grain to feed our 
people for at least one year.” 

There may be some grain for ex- 
port in good years, he added. If a 
shortage appears likely, then it is up 
to the grain board to buy supplies 
abroad. Mr, Mufti said Jordan now 
has enough concrete storage bins to 
hold 50,000 tons of grain. Many of 
these bins were built with U.S, Point 
Four funds. 

Mr. Mufti is a younger brother of 
Said Mufti, three times prime min- 
ister and now a member of the upper 
house in Jordan's parliament. 
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OFFICIALS AT SANITATION CONFERENCE — Pictured is a group of 
officials from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of the 
Interior. The men attended the recent National Grain Sanitation Conference 
in Kansas City. All are connected with the section dealing with predator and 


rodent control. From left to right, they are: G. ¢ 


’. Oderkirk, Noble Buell, 


Dorr Green, Walter Dykstra and William Nelson. 





Texas Team First 
In National Grain 
Judging Contest 


KANSAS CITY 


team from Texas Technological Co! 
lege, Lubbock, Texas, dominated the 
winners column in the National Grain 
Judging Contest sponsored here Novy 
20 by the Kansas City Board of Trade 
and the Chamber 

Teams from 11 universities and col 
leges from various parts of 
competed in the annual contest and 
then attended 
where trophies and individual! 


als and ribbons, 


trade; 


an 


given 
soring groups, were presented to the 
winners. 

On over-all 
versity of Nebraska team placed sex 
ond behind Texas Tech, and the Kan 
sas State College team was third. The 
Texas Tech team has placed first fou 
consecutive years. 

Among those who participated 
the program were K 
Grain Co., president of the board of 
George 
Grain Co,, chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce agriculture committee 
W. B. Young, Goffe & Carkener, first 
vice president of the board of trade 


team 


Kublin, 


ot 


evening 


J. P. Parks, J. P. Parks Co., educa- 
tion committee of the board of trade, 
and J. A. Lynch, transportation as- 
istant for the board of trade 

Joseph E. Elstner, grain inspection 
supervisor for the Kansas City of- 
fice of the grain division, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was chief judge 
of the contest 
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Midwest AACC 
Plans Meeting 


CHICAGO—Dr. Llewellyn Heard, 
Standard Oil Co., Chicago, will pre- 
ent his special program on “Fire 
Magic’ at the next meeting of the 
Midwest Section of the American As- 
ociation of Cereal Chemists. The 
meeting is scheduled for the evening 
of Dee. 3 at the Builders Club, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. Christmas 
also will be celebrated by the group, 
and ladies also are invited to partake 
of egg nog and dinner. Door prizes 
will be awarded, 

Dr. Heard has what is called a 
droll explanation of combustion, 
which he punctuates with smoke 
rings, green flames and minor explo- 
sions 

Dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m 
ind the social hour will start at 5:30 
p.m 
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The final protein map published by the Canadian Board 
of Grain Commissioners laboratory shows the average 
protein content of the 1956 wheat crop is 12.4%. This 
figure ts 0.6% lower than the corresponding figure of 
13.0% for last year’s survey. Analyses of 6,836 samples 
of statutory grades of hard red spring from 1,671 ship- 
ping points in western Canada were made to determine 
the average protein content, Protein levels for provinces, 
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with comparable values for last year in parentheses, are: 
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and Alberta, 12.1% 
tein areas (138.0 to 14.9%) in southern Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and in the northwestern quarter of Saskatche- 









Canada Assesses Average Protein at 12.4% for 1956 Wheat Crop 
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(18.6); Saskatchewan, 12.5% (13.0); 
(12.7). The map shows medium pro- 


wan. More than 70% of the western grain belt is covered 


by the protein range 11.0 to 12.9%. Areas of less than 
11% are shown in northwestern Alberta and northeast- 


ern Saskatchewan. The map is part of a bulletin pub- 
lished by the Grain Research Laboratory, Winnipeg. 
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Food Associations 
Offer Services to 
Defense Office 


WASHINGTON Three trade as- 
sociations serving the wholesale food 
distribution industry met in Wash- 
ington recently to consider prelim- 
inary plans for offering the services 
of the industry to the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization in the study and 
planning of policy relating to any 
stabilization program that might be 
imposed in the event of a national 
emergency 

Representing the three associations 
were Henry B. King, executive sec- 
retary, Cooperative Food Distribu 
tors of America; Ralph B. Johnson, 
executive vice president, National 
American Wholesale Grocers Assn.: 
and Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive 
vice president, U.S. Wholesale Gro 
cers Assn 

The three spokesmen discussed a 
retail price stabilization committee 
report prepared by the National As 
sociation of Retail Grocers, Supe 
Market Institute, National Associa 
tion of Food Chains, and the Cooper 
ative Food Distributors of America 
This report had been previously sub- 
mitted to Dr. Arthur S. Flemming 
director of ODM 

It was reported to the three or 
ganizations that: after conversation 
with Dr. Flemming and Edward A 
Phelps issistant director of ODM 
it was considered advisable for the 
wholesalers’ association to become 
better apprized of the progres ind 
developments of defense mobiliza- 
tion and to offer the services of the 
industry to ODM in matters relating 
to the distribution of food products 

Preliminary discussions were held 
with respect to the areas in which 
the three wholesale grocer associa 
tions could be of service and assis 
tance to ODM. It was agreed that 
this group should function as an in- 
formal committee, serving as a clear- 
ing house for information and a 
focal point from which the industry 
might express to ODM its thinking 
and experience on those matters that 
relate to food distribution and the 
imposition of a stabilization program 
during periods of national crisis or 
mobilization 
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Grain Transferred 


To New Warehouse 


OGDENSBURG, N.Y A half mil 
lion bushels of government grain will 
be transferred from the Rutland 
grain elevator to the new steel ware 
house of the Ogdensburg Terminal 
Corp at the foot of Wall St. The 
Terminal firm is a subsidiary of the 
Rutland Railway Corp 

More government grain will be 
stored in the Rutland grain elevator 
probably before the end of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence River this sea 
son, according to Frank A. Augs 
bury, Jr 
tion 


president of the corpora 


The grain now being transferred 
to the warehouse was shipped here a 
year ago on cargo vessels under an 
agreement with the Commodity Cred 
it Corp 

The new warehouse 
this year by the Emerson Building 
Co., Watertown, nearly doubles the 
former grain storage capacity of the 
Rutland interests here and brings to 
more than one million bushels the 
total grain depository facilities in 
Ogdensburg 


constructed 
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WASHINGTON Wheat farmers 


signed agreements placing 10,692,127 
acres in the Soil Bank’s 1957 winter 
wheat acreage reserve program 
through Nov. 9, the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture 


cials 


announced. USDA offi- 
announced that this report 
on participation in the 1957 winter 
wheat acreage reserve program is the 


also 


final weekly report, since it is ex- 
pected that any changes after this 
report will be small 

If the farmers who have now 
signed the agreements comply with 


the requirements of the 
they will be 


program, 
eligible for a maximum 


of $198,877,046 in acreage reserve 
payments 

According to reports from State 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation offices in the 36 states of 
the commercial wheat area this 
amount of acreage was pledged in 
193,474 agreements signed by farm- 
ers The number of agreements 
signed ha been revised from last 


week when it was reported that 194,- 


918 agreements had been signed. The 
decrease in the number of agree- 
ments is due to cancellations since 
the program closed 

A breakdown by states on the 
number of 1957 wheat acreage re- 
erve agreements signed follows 

Acreage Maximum 
No reserve compensation 

State gned approved approved 
Arkansas 142 2,191 40,332 
California 908 114,830 2,780,988 
Colorado 1062 1,313,714 22,079,905 
Delaware 10! 2,202 53,586 
Georgia 2,910 37,577 829,794 
Idah 1,070 92,117 2,051,831 
Iine 2,532 33,897 923,781 
indiana 5.819 70,577 1,969,233 
lowa 366 6,467 155,986 
Kansas 38,866 4,357,182 61,563,369 
Kentucky 3,286 35,761 734,368 
Maryland 889 11,208 291,948 
Michigar 1,450 133,849 4,421,276 
Minnesota 259 3,857 79,100 
Missour 8,252 130,348 3,059,967 
Montana 1,482 102,797 2,319,450 
Nebrastk 23,876 671,315 15,968,027 
New Jersey 352 5,645 175,616 
New Mex 1,056 179,590 1,159,369 
New York 7.758 93,570 3,418,169 
No. Carolina 8,805 68,450 1,726,578 
No, Dakota 5 248 4,482 
Ohio 14,941 176,806 5,352,065 
Oklahoma 8.4600 1,301,889 19,663, 63) 
Oregor 1,394 94,325 2,733,286 
Pennsylvania 4,102 37,38) 1,091,970 
So. Caro ; 3,762 40,539 966,515 
So. Dakota §2! 48 8865 632,285 
Tennessee 2.971 30.985 619,398 
Texas 2.747 1,157,578 13,378,616 
Utah 970 79,700 1,432,669 
Virg nia 3,336 31,906 852,809 
Washingtor 1727 189.921 = § 539,502 
we Virginia 491 4,668 116,129 
Wisconsir 309 2,646 76,357 
Wyoming 337 25,506 415.419 
Tota! commer 

wheat states 193,474 10,692,127 $196,677,046 


Payments 
Payments to farmers participating 
in the 1956 acreage reserve program 
of the Soil Bank totaled $202,959,- 
759.75 in 45 states and Puerto Rico to 
Nov. 9, USDA announced 
This is the seventh report on pay- 
ments (negotiable certificates) issued 





William J. C. Leslie 
Joins Werthan Bag 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—William J 
C. Leslie has joined the sales division 
of Werthan Bag Cerp. and will make 
his headquarters at the company’s 
general offices at Nashville, Tenn 
Mr. Leslie Werthan with 
varied experience in selling and sales 
administration. His previous position 
was as manager of sales and advertis- 
ing for Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New 
Orleans 


comes to 
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Final USDA Report Discloses 
Farmers Sign 10.6 Million 
Acres for Acreage Reserve 


under the 1956 acreage reserve pro- 
gram. 

The maximum amount of payments 
farmers could earn by remaining in 
compliance with the program was 
placed at nearly $261 million. Since 
then, USDA has authorized the ter- 
mination or modification of 1956 acre- 
age reserve agreements by farmers 
who misunderstood the terms of the 
program. Consequently, the total 
amount to be disbursed under the 
program is expected to be somewhat 
under that figure. No reports are 
available from states to indicate the 
extent to which farmers who signed 
acreage reserve agreements’ will 
modify or terminate them 
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Glidden Co. Reports 
Income, Profits Up 


CLEVELAND—Net sales for the 
12 months which ended Aug. 31 were 


$226,290,387 and net profits were 
$8,147,737, or $3.55 per share, it was 


announced in the Glidden Co.'s 39th 
annual report. Net sales and earnings 
for the previous year were $180,524.- 
822 and $7,112,567, respectively. 

Each of the company’s five divi- 
sions, including the chemurgy divi- 
sion, operated profitably. Chemurgy 
division profits were at their highest 
level since 1951. While soybean proc- 
essing margins showed some improve- 
ment over those for the previous 
three years, they still leave much to 
be desired, the report stated. Early in 
the year margins were good, but in 
April and May, a fear that there 
might be a shortage of soybeans at 
the end of the crop year advanced 
prices for soybeans out of propor- 
tion to the prices received for soy- 
bean meal and oil. 

The report continued: “While 
earnings of this (chemurgy) division 
can be materially affected by process- 
ing margins it has been our policy 
to develop products from meal and 
oil which would eliminate total de- 
pendence upon primary processing 
margins as a source of income 

“Our new $6 million terminal ele- 
vator, on the Calumet River in Chi- 
cago, is in operation. With a capacity 
of 6.5 million bushels, this elevator 
has already established itself as a 
very efficient, high handling-capacity 
grain operation. In addition, it is 
also proving of value to our com- 
modity hedging activities. Two small- 
er elevators, with a capacity of 200.- 
000 bu. each, have recently 
completed at Lockport and 
on the Illinois River 

“The operation of our flaxseed and 
soybean processing plant at Buena 
Park, Cal., was permanently discon- 
tinued this summer. At best a mar- 
ginal operation, its shutdown has 
released some $2.5 million working 
capital fort more profitable invest- 
ment elsewhere. 

“On the basis of the present out- 
look, we anticipate continued im- 
provement in division operations dur- 
ing 1957.” 

————"SHREAD 16 THE STAPF OF Lire 

FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 

FORT WAYNE, IND. — Fire de- 
stroyed a grain elevator belonging to 
the Allen County Cooperative Assn. 
at a site 18 miles west of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Officials of the organization said 
its loss is over $50,000. 


been 
Seneca 


NEW OPENER—Bisquick Refriger- 


ated Biscuits have a patented “zip 
opener.” A pull-string, shown at low- 
er right, opens the package into two 
sections. The biscuits lift out in a 
three-ply foil wrapper which protects 
them against mo sture and keeps 
them in perfect shape for baking. 
The Buttermilk and Home Style 
products shown here are two new 
refrigerated biscuits which are now 
being introduced to the grocery trade 
in 34 states where products of Ready- 
To-Bake Foods are distributed. They 
are the first preducts to be ‘ntro- 
duc’d since the recent acquisition of 
Ready-To-Bake Foods, Inc., by Gen 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 





More Cloud Seeding 
Contracts to Be Made 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—-Farmers in at 
five counties in northwestern 
Missouri and northeastern Kansas 
will sign cloud seeding contracts here 
on Nov. 27. The contracts, with the 
Weather Modification Corp., Denver 
will provide for the installation and 
use of silver iodide generators in an 
effort to increase the amount of rain 
fall in the counties involved 


least 


It is possible additional counties 
may sign up. Their decisions will de 
pend on the success of fund drives 


which are now underway. Six cents 
per acre is charged. 
Signers of the contracts will in- 


clude representatives of residents of 
Buchanan and Andrew counties in 
Missouri and of Nemaha, Brown and 
Doniphan counties in Kansas 

The generators are already being 
used on a trial basis at Onaga, Meri- 
den, Atchison and Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, and at Liberty, Mo 
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Director of Wabash 


NEW YORK-—Raymond FE. Row- 
land was elected a director of the 
Wabash Railroad Co. at a meeting 


of the board of directors in New York 
Nov. 15. Mr. Rowland is president of 
the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 
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Great Lakes Shipping 
Conditions Watched 


BUFFALO--Shipping interests are 
viewing the rapidly changing fall 
weather conditions with dismay be- 
cause of heavy tonnage still to be 
transported up and down the Great 
Lakes. They feel it is a certainty that 
fog, strong winds and fast currents 
will slow up running times to the 
extent that some companies will find 
it difficult to fulfill 
tracts 

The 


fonnage con 
fall weather was 
felt last week. The Canadian side of 
the lakes got the worst of the fog 
Dozens of ships were forced to tie up 
in the Welland Canal, some losing in 
excess of 48 hours’ sailing time. There 
was fog on the American side 
but shipping delays were far less 
Fleet operators are planning to 
keep their freighters moving as long 
as weather permits. The 12-million- 
ton loss suffered in the ore trade dur- 
ing the prolonged steel strike upset 
all advance tonnage predictions, The 
grain trade was further upset when 
every available ship was rushed into 
the ore trade to try to make up the 
deficit 
Buffalo's 


first heavy 


some 


winter fleet 
later than usual, Boats will not be 
sent to grain loading until 
freezing weather starts to delay ore 
loadings. This could well mean sail 
ings into late December unless ice 
formations develop early to 
shipping to a standstill 


will form 


docks 


force 
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ROBINSON-PATMAN GOD- 
VrATHER—Affectionately called the 
wodfather of the Robinson-Patman 
Act,” R. H. Rowe of the U.S. Whole- 
ile Grocers Assn. was honored in 
Washington, D.C., recently on the 
occasion of his 80th birthday. The 
National Food Brokers Assn. gave a 
urprise birthday luncheon for Mr. 
ltowe at its new headquarters build- 
ing. Association representatives who 
have worked with him to preserve the 
act were invited to attend, They pre- 
ented him with a silver memento, 

As vice president and secretary of 
USWGA, Mr. Rowe is one of the food 
industry's honored veterans, having 
erved with that association for 37 
years. He was active in support of the 
bills which later became the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, and is credited with 
helping draft some of the act's lan- 
guage. He was one of the group of 
industry representatives present at 
the White House when the bill was 
signed into law in 1936. Mr. Rowe is 
one of the industry leaders in current 
efforts to strengthen the Robinson- 
Patman Act by passage of the Equali- 
ty of Opportunity bill, 


Henry Bison, counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
spoke for the food industry repre- 
sentatives present, praising Mr. Rowe 
for his efforts in behalf of all inde- 
pendent distributors. He referred to 
the many contributions made by “the 
Colonel” (Mr. Rowe) to the cause of 
fair and free competition, and said: 
“Just as we look to Congressman 
Wright Patman of Texas as the 
father of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
so can we look to Col, Rowe as its 
godfather, He has earned the high 
praise of independent business every- 
where-—both in and out of the food 
field.” 

Before he joined the wholesale 
grocers association, Mr, Rowe prac- 
ticed law. He also served as a re- 
porter on the Atlanta Journal, Today 
he is recognized as one of the leading 
authorities on the Robinson-Patman 
Act. He has long worked to help 
wholesale and retail distributors in 
the food industry improve their oper- 


ations 
* e & 


DEFAMATION OF BUSINESSS— 
The long-range welfare of all the 
people is severely threatened “when 
the institution of American politics 
promotes defamation of the institu- 
tion of American business,” in the 
opinion of Robert G. Dunlop, presi- 
dent of Sun Oil Co,, who deplores the 
fact that “spokesmen for many poli- 
tical groups have found it expedient 
to attack business” and urges all 
businessmen to strive for better pub- 
lic understanding of “the wonderfully 
productive role of business in our 
society ei 

Mr. Dunlop expressed these views 
in accepting the 1956 Honor Award 
of Beta Gamma Sigma Alumni of 
New York for “outstanding contribu- 
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tions to society through business and 
community activities.’ The presenta 
tion of the award was made by Dean 


Clarence A. Kulp of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, at a din 
ner meeting at the Columbia Univer 
sity Club. 

Mr. Dunlop said the attack on busi 
ness is not a “special interest prob 
lem,” but “everybody's problem”; 
that the punitive and _ restrictive 
measures aimed at big business hurt 
“the little man most of all.” High 
corporate income taxes and the newer 
proposals for a graduated corporate 
income tax, he said, are actually 
penalties on the opportunity of a 
small business to succeed and grow 

“Indeed, high income taxes tend to 
foster monopoly by giving a preferred 
position to the established firm and 
hindering the growth of new, small 
ones,” Mr. Dunlop declared. In his 
opinion small businessmen are today 
much more worried about big govern- 
ment than about big business. He 
pointed out that small business goes 





hand in hand with large business and 
prospers with it. 

“Those who believe that bigness is 
an unhealthy kind of growth greatly 
undervalue a_ significant 
achievement,” Mr. Dunlop 
operations cannot be 
achieved simply by wishing, or even 
by merger and purchase. They involve 
successful cooperation by large num- 
bers of men and women—they involve 
organization. They are the result of 
learning to work together in large 
numbers for the benefit of each in- 
dividual. Can you imagine, for in- 
stance, how much automobiles like 
Ford or Chevrolet would cost if hun- 
dreds of garages and shops through- 
out the country attempted to make 
them? Or how good they would be?” 

“In the oil business,” the Sun presi- 
dent continued, “you cannot go into 
undeveloped areas of the world and 
build entire communities; you cannot 


American 
asserted. 
‘Large-scale 


construct large pipe lines hundreds 
of miles long; you cannot build 
catalytic cracking units, without 
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25 Years Ago: 


Hugh A. Butler, president of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Assn,, remarked in an address at the 
35th annual convention of the or- 
ganization: “We should have more 
business in government and less gov- 
ernment in business.” The associa- 
tion, reaffirming its opposition to the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, lament- 
ing “the unparalleled disruption of 
the value of farm products and the 
consequent sufferings and losses to 
the agricultural interests of the na- 
tion caused by the utter failure of 
the act.” 

Atlanta bakers began free distri- 
bution in a five-month period of a 
million loaves of bread to the needy 
of the community. (The great de 
pression of the thirties was under 
way.) 

The packing department of the 
1,000-bbl. plant of the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., in Omaha was 
wrecked by i dust explosion. 

Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., celebrated the 75th anniversary 
of the firm’s existence. 

D. A. Campbell was elected presi- 
dent of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. 


50 Years Ago: 


In a full page of advertising, the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, made this announcement: 

“Proclamation: We, the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., of Kansas City, 


in the United States of America, 
make proclamation to users of and 
traders in flour, wherever they may 
be, that our new flour mill of two 
thousand barrels daily capacity is 
completed and ready for the making 
of fine flour. 

“We want to sell flour wherever it 
can be sold at a profit to us. We 
propose also to make such flour and 
transact our affairs in such a way 
that there will also be profit and 
satisfaction to all who trade with us. 

“Our first and choicest grade will 
be but sixty-five per cent of the flour 
in the berry of high grade Kansas 
wheat, the part that is rich, strong 
and glutinous. This flour we will call 
“I-H”; we want our name to be 
closely attached to this brand. 

“Our second brand will be called 
“Thunderbolt.” This will be a patent, 
not quite so good as “I-H,” but it 
will hold its own and be better than 
most patents. 

“Our clear will be the extra prod- 
uct when making “I-H.” It will be 
called “Quindaro.” A fine, thirty per 
cent clear, low grade out, ought to 
find eager buyers. 

“As for low-grade, it will be a 
good one and we can offer it all the 
time, 

“It is not our intention to run the 
mill for fun. We want to make 
money. We will sell flour at a fair 
profit anywhere and to anyone who 
will pay our price, has the money to 
pay with and is honest.” 


November 27, 1956 

















large amounts of capital and big or- 
ganizations 

“You cannot, in short, create a 
‘natural resource’ out of what was 
once a useless material, and provide 
a backbone of steady supply for the 
newly-created market, without large 
and relatively stable units.” 

“If we sincerely believe that the 
freedom of business to grow and prog- 
ress is good for all the people in the 
country, then we have an obligation 
to try to preserve that freedom,” Mr. 
Dunlop concluded 

2 a * 
CHANGING VARIETY PICTURE— 
Most varieties of grain now grown 
in western Canada have been licensed 
and distributed since 1935. The al- 
most complete change in the variety 
picture which has occurred in west- 
ern Canada during the past 20 years 
shows the success of the extensive 
research and plant breeding program 
that has been carried on with grains. 

In the case of spring wheat, with 
the exception of the almost negligi- 
ble acreage still seeded to such va- 
rieties as Marquis and Red Bobs, the 
1956 acreage was planted entirely to 
varieties that have been licensed and 
distributed since 1935. 

The situation is parallel in the 
case of oats, but the change-over is 
not quite as marked for the reason 
that the old standby variety, Vic- 
tory, is still predominant in Sas- 
katchewan and represents more than 
20% of the oat acreage in western 
Canada. Here again, however, no less 
than 70% of the oat varieties grown 
today were not in existence 20 years 
ago 

Of the older barley varieties, O 
A.C. and Hannchen still account for 
about 15% of the entire barley area, 
but more than 80% of all the barley 
varieties grown in 1956 were un- 
known when fields were being seed- 
ed during the early 1930's. 

Flax follows the same pattern. Of 
the four major flax varieties which 
constitute well over 80% of the flax 
grown on the Canadian prairies to- 
day, only one, Redwing, was licensed 
prior to 1935.—W. G. Malaher, di- 
rector research department, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd. 


* e 
“DO NOT DISTURB” 


When trudging on a lane between 
Sparkling drifts of snow, 

Don’t even whisper your delight, 
And walk tiptoe. 


For winter is the season 
Weary grain fields rest— 
See them sprawled in slumber 
Valley to hill crest. 


Why not print and corner-post 
A sign that bears the blurb, 
Admonishing all passers-by, 
DO NOT DISTURB? 


—Ethel Romig Fuller 





November 27, 1956 
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THERE’S PLENTY TO EAT 


OTWITHSTANDING wars and rumors of 
N war, the new crops plus accumulated food 
surpluses seem sufficient for the world’s larder 
during the coming year. In consequence, thinks 
Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, food prices may be expected 
to continue “fairly stable at present levels, which 
ire 3% below what they were in 1952 when food 
were at their peak 


prices 


In reporting 
Statistics, U.S 


the Bureau of Labor 
of Labor, uses a fam- 
ily market basket containing the products which 
family table. Using 
the market basket is the fair way of determining 


food prices 
Department 
ire normally served at the 


the price level because that’s the way the con- 
sumer spends her food dollar—-not for single items 
sometimes 
While 
weekly earnings of manufacturing employees since 
»2 rose from $67.97 to an estimated $80.00 in 1956 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Sep- 
1956, income for factory workers reached 
peak. This gave them a purchasing 
power greater than in any previous September 
If this thought had been expressed prior to the 


selected for comparison purposes 
food prices are 3% below 1952, average 


tembe! 


in all-time 


national elections, it might have been considered 
political! 
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THE BIG SURPLUS THAT ISN'T THERE? 
—On the same recent day, on the same page, in 
the same newspaper, appeared news items stating, 
or inviting the assumption, that there's no real 
surplus of farm foods in this country, for the 
reason that just around the corner in time all 
statistically superabundant foodstuffs will disap- 
pear through domestic consumption. One news 
item was to the effect that the National Reclama- 
tion Assn., meeting in Salt Lake City, had heard 
Guy C. Jackson, Jr., the association's president, 
say that “even with the improved seed, farming 
methods and fertilizers, with the substitution of 
motor power for horse and mule power, we are 
still facing a complete balance of supply and de- 
mand by 1962.” In New York the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America were reported to have heard 
the prediction of a panel of economists and 
processors that the U.S. would be able to work 
out from under its farm surpluses within the next 
three years. Credit was given to the Eisenhower 
farm program. There's something about all this 
that reminds us of the little man who wasn't there. 


SREAO 18 THE STAPF OF LIFE 

STATE TAXATION MENACE 
TATE tax collections are four times greater 
S now than they were in 1940. Is the state tax 
bite on business and individuals too high, and can 
inything be done to curb the mounting pressure 
in state legislatures for higher rates? V. Judson 
Wyckoff, an DePauw University 
seeks to answer these questions in the current 

issue of Dun’s Review and Modern Industry 





economist of 


The states as a group are currently taking in 
between $13 and $14 billion in taxes a year, writes 
Mr. Wyckoff, and local taxes are estimated to be 
about the same figure. This is roughly 14% of the 
all-government total. State taxes may be small in 
comparison with the $68.1 billion in revenue in 
the federal budget for the fiscal year ended June 
30; yet, says Mr. Wyckoff, “for a number of rea- 
ons the fiscal importance of the states is greater 
than this percentage indicates. One reason is that 
the states create their local governments, and 
thus determine local financial policies. Historically 
the states also created the federal government of 
this country, at the same time setting forth its 
And although many of these powers have 
grown beyond the expectations of the founding 
fathers, residual political sovereignty nominally 
resides in the states. The preservation of such 
rights is closely tied to the fiscal 


power 


residual states’ 
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health of the states 
pendent state. 


a weak state becomes a de 


“Another reason for the importance of ou 
state governments lies in the fact that they are 
closer to us than the federal government. We can 
be in touch with county and city officials, we can 
praise or a personal basis. Citizens, if 
they choose, may take an active part in state 
politics. But the federal government is a different 
matter. It is Washington. It is 2 million employees 
It is remote, entwined in procedures, very impet 
sonal for all but a few of us.” 

Tax collections for the 48 states, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1956, jumped to $13.3 billion 
a $1.7 billion or 15% increase over 1955. Some 
rate increases and new taxes played a part in 
this over-all rise 


gripe on 


But the major cause was con 
tinued prosperity, which has been attended both 
by larger dollar retail sales and by 
dividual and corporate net incomes 
General sales or 


larger in 


gross receipts taxes bulked 
highest among the state levies, adding up to $3 
billion, with nearly $600 million in California 
alone. Although only two-thirds of the states im 
pose taxes on general sales, and usually on the 
retail level, revenue from this source remained 
well ahead of even the next largest source, the 
selective sales tax on motor fuels used by all the 
states. 

Income taxes on individuals and corporations, 
levied by more than 30 states, brought in some 
$2.26 billion—up 23.3% from the previous year 
Only four states have been able to get along so 
far without some form of tax on net incomes or 
sales 

On a per capita basis, state tax revenues in 
1956 came to $82. Five years ago it was $59. This 
includes all people, even the non-productive ex- 
panding groups of children and the aged. In con- 
sequence this means that the people in the 20-65 
age bracket are footing the entire tax bill 

There is evidence of potentially serious troubles 
in state finances, Mr. Wyckoff says. “Every state 
gives money to at least some of its local units 
of government, in the main for education and 
highways. In the larger states, the sums run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Naturally enough, 
the local governments have come to depend on 
the grants; thus they are well established as a 
part of a state’s annual expenditures. In 1955, and 
this has been true for some time, no state raised 
enough money from its own taxes to cover its 
general expenditures including grants-in-aid. As 
local governments have become partly dependent 
upon their states, so the states have come to look 
to the federal government for aid. In 1955 the 
amount received in this form came to about $2.8 
billion, the bulk for public welfare, although high- 
ways and education each accounted for from $300 
to $600 million, and there were additional minor 
items. Even with this federal aid, 30 states had 
general expenditures greater than general reve- 
nue. The result, of course, is mounting 
debt.” 

One of the major objections to this system, Mr 
Wyckoff points out, is that with grants-in-aid 
comes some degree of regulation by the grantor 
“This is a perfectly proper requirement,” he 
grants, “but the result is a lessening of the politi- 
cal and economic independence of the receiving 
unit of government, usually one on lower level, 
and more concentration of control on the higher 
level.” 


state 


Another aspect of the aid problem is that local 





units of government receive aid from their state 


This relieves the local units from raising all the 


money they need. So people pay additional taxes 
to the state rather than to the county or city 


The tendency is for the local government to tax 


to about its legal and economic capacity and then 
seek additional revenues in the form of aid from 
its state. This creates a round robin of govern- 
ment units borrowing from Peter to pay Paul, 
while John Doe pays the bills all along the line 
These taxes promise to get higher, since gov- 
ernment tends to perpetuate its own functions 
and services, and because the changing and in 
population (with the non-productive 
young and old groups expanding) put new pres- 


creasing 


sures on government services, such as education 
ind welfare 

To the question Can anything be done to 
minimize or slow up these mounting tax bills?” 
Mr. Wyckoff answers 

Yes, at least two courses of action are pos 
sible. One is to insist that our governments—fed- 
eral, state, local-—be run efficiently. This insistence 
is futile unless backed up by the active partici- 
pation of laymen and laywomen in politics. See- 
ond, we must realize that ‘the government’ is not 
an impersonal thing with unlimited funds, but 
basically you and I, We as individuals or as mem- 
bers of pressure groups (by whatever name they 
may be called) are apt to say, ‘Let the govern- 
ment do it.’ If we substitute the words, ‘Let me 
do it,’ there will be a lot less running to ‘the gov- 
ernment’ for help. Both courses of action require 
time, work, and courage, It is up to the individual 
to decide if the gains are worth the costs.” 


BAKERS WHO HELP THEMSELVES 
Cooley, editor of The American 


RANK W 
F Baker, finds great satisfaction in the pro 


gram of a Minnesota organization that “is cur- 
rently making history by promoting the baking 
industry with money furnished by the industry 
itself He is speaking of the Minnesota Bakers 
Council, an informal organization of bakers and 
allied tradesmen which called for volunteers to 
carry the baking industry story down to the point- 
of-sale, where the baker faces his customer across 
a display where the 
empty the display case. Mr 


case, and story helps to 
Cooley comments 

Graham MeGuire, a governor of the American 
Bakers Assn., in telling what the Royal Order of 
Loyal Loafers and the Texas Gulf Nutrition Coun- 
cil had done in spreading the word about the good- 
ness of baked foods, stressed that many bakers 
had stock rooms full of promotional material that 
had not been distributed 


‘He also collected substantial sums from bak- 
eries to pay for the activity——to date no allied firm 
has been asked to contribute, although many have 
purchased automobile bumper strips bearing the 
advice ‘Better Health Begins with Bread.’ 

“The distribution of approximately 4,000 of 
these slogans was the first project undertaken by 
the Minnesota Bakers Council, Prospective mem- 
bers of the council had to buy and distribute 20 
of them before they became a member of the 
group. (The secretary hasn't mailed them out yet, 
but the membership cards are very handsome and 
a credit to any organization.) 

“The group's ‘Better Nutrition 
Through Education,’ which gives the clue to its 
main purpose——telling doctors, dentists, nutrition- 
ists and educators that baked foods are healthful 
and necessary in the diet. In line with this pur- 
pose, every doctor in the state is being given an 
opportunity to order the American Institute of 
Baking booklet, ‘Eat and Grow Slim,’ to be sup 
plied in quantity without cost by the council, just 
as was done so successfully in Chicago recently 
by the Chicago unit of the Royal Order of Loyal 
Loafers.’ 


motto is 
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Canadian Review ... 





VW heat Board 


No government—no matter who 
is in power—will get the commis- 
sioners of the Canadian Wheat Board 
to do what they don't think is right. 
That is why we are leaving the mar- 
keting of wheat to the board.” James 
(;. Gardiner, Canada’s minister 
agriculture, made this statement at 
a political convention at Fort Mac- 
Leod Alta 

Referring 
“i tive 
ket 


ner 


to the board members 
ablest men in Canada to mar- 
the country’s grain, Mr. Gardi- 
aid: “When the government re- 
representations or resolutions 
to implement certain measures as an 
aid to grain farmers, these proposals 
are discussed with the members of 
the wheat board and acted on ac- 
cording to the advice of the board.” 

On the subject of parity prices for 
agricultural produets in Canada, 
similar to those put into effect in 
the U.S., Mr. Gardiner said Canada 
could not afford such a program, He 
added that on many occasions prices 
for Canadian farm products on the 
market were higher than the parity 
prices farmers in the U.S. were re- 
ceiving 


Wheat Prices 


In the opinion of the Catelli Durum 
Institute, located at Lethbridge, 
Alta, there is no justification for re- 
cent demands of some farm groups 
to have a high price for wheat con- 
sumed in Canada and a lower price 
for wheat sold to foreign countries. 
“Wheat producers should be wary of 
any attempt to penalize Canadian 
food firms, which are virtually the 
only ones in the world using 100% 
Canadian wheat and who will con- 
tinue to buy all Canadian wheat de- 
spite any surplus and despite any 
give-away program,” the institute 
declared, 

The argument that Canadians 
should be able to afford higher prices 
for bread and macaroni is also a 
fallacy, the institute said. As a per- 
son's income rises, more of his food 
dollar is spent on meat and other 
expensive foods, according to the in- 
stitute. The net result of a rise in 
the price of bread would be a re- 
duced. volume of wheat used in Can- 
ada and since Canada is too far de- 
pendent upon the export market, the 
home market should be encouraged, 
not discouraged, the institute con- 
cluded 


Durum Tests 


The Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture has issued a warning to 
Canadian farmers telling them not 
to invest any money in purchases of 
U.S. rust-resistant durums. The de- 
partment points out that these can- 
not be seeded in Canada as yet be- 
cause they have not been licensed. 
The Catelli Durum Institute com- 
mented that some farmers may feel 
badly that Canada has been slow to 
recognize these new varieties but 
points out that adequate testing is 
essential in order that Canada can 
maintain its reputation for quality 
and other factors, “An extra year of 
testing now may save a great deal 
of trouble later,” the institute stated, 


Orders Change 


Canadian Wheat Board instruc- 
tions to the trade of a year ago, per- 
mitting the exchange of high grade 


CelVes 


of 


wheat for feeding grades, have been 
cancelled. This action was taken by 
the board because of the widespread 
availability of low grade wheat on 
farms in many in western 
Canada. It is no longer considered 
necessary to permit the exchange of 
grades through country elevators for 
this reason. 


Crop Forecast 


The North-West Line Elevators 
Assn. on Nov. 20, estimated western 
Canada’s 1956 wheat crop at 487,679,- 
000 bu., compared with last year’s 
official estimate of 472,000,000 bu 
and the Bureau of Statistics Novem 
ber estimate this year of 516,000,000 
bu. The Manitoba 


areas 


wheat crop is 
placed at 51,825,000 bu.; Saskatche 
wan, 310,071,000 bu.; and Alberta, 


125,783,000 bu. The prairie oats crop 
is forecast at 368,716,000 bu.; barley 
252,231,000 bu.; flax 32,627,000 bu.; 
and rye 6,803,000 bu. 


Operations Close 


Ice and snow closed over the har- 
bor at Port Churchill Hudson 


on 


jay last week as the final carload of 
grain was poured into storage in the 
terminal elevator there. The 5,000,- 
000 bu. capacity elevator had slight- 
ly more than 4,800,000 bu. of wheat 
in store as operations shut down for 
the winter 


Export Totals 


Canada exported 81,432,000 bu 
wheat and flour to all destinations 
during the first quarter of the 1956- 
97 crop year, compared with slightly 
less than 60,000,000 bu. for the same 
period a year ago. The total was the 
largest first quarter figure since the 
1952-53 crop year, according to the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada 

The latest aggregate included the 
October total of 24,264,000 bu. which 
was more than 6,000,000 bu. ahead 
of the same month in 1955. This in- 
cluded 3,359,000 bu. flour and in- 
creased the three-month flour export 
figure to the equivalent of 9,574,000 
bu., the smallest first quarter total 
in at least six crop years. Last year 
the August-October flour export total 





Survey Shows Majority of 
Trade Favors Change to Cwt. 


WASHINGTON—-A change in the 
grain trading basis from bushels to 
hundredweights is favored by a ma- 
jority of grain and feed trade mem- 
bers replying to a survey conducted 
by the Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al Assn. 

This is shown in a final tabulation 
of replies on the bu.-vs.-cwt. question 
which was submitted in the survey to 
members of the G&FDNA. 


Among some 550 respondents, a 
majority of almost 2 to 1 indicated 
approval of the proposed change. The 
tabulation shows that the change was 
favored by 335 persons and was op- 
posed by 179. Thirty-six persons in- 
dicated that they were neutral or 
“don't care.” 


The replies were in anwser to one 
of nine questions in the survey form. 
The question was: “At this time, are 
you in favor of, or opposed to 
proposal to change grain trading 
weight units from bushels to hun- 
dredweights?” 

The response to the survey was con- 
sidered remarkable. More than 25% 
of the survey forms were returned, 
a very high percentage for such sur- 
veys. This, the association noted, in- 
dicates the strong interest in this 


question in the trade. Many of the 
forms were accompanied by letters 
with strongly worded arguments for 
or against the proposed change. 

Details of the survey findings by 
areas and types of grain and feed 
operations are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

The G&FDNA, in releasing the re- 
port on the survey results, pointed 
out that it does not take sides on this 
matter. At the association’s recent 
convention, the resolutions commit- 
tee recommended, and the member- 
ship approved, the suggestion that 
the contract markets be asked to 
make primary recommendations on 
the proposal, and that until these 
contract markets had _ expressed 
themselves, it would be virtually aca- 
demic for the rest of the trade to 
make any decision. Since convention 
time, one contract market has so ex- 
pressed its opinion—opposed to the 
proposed change. 

The survey forms received by 
G&FDNA will be submitted to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture with 
a request that USDA officials inter- 
pret the questions-and-answers of the 
whole survey. USDA, it is pointed out, 
is conducting its own survey on the 
same question. 


Replies to G&FDNA Bu.-vs.-Cwrt. Survey 
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Progress Noted in 


Proposed Shift to 
Cwts. in Canada 


WINNIPEG Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in Canada, as 
well as in the U.S., in efforts to have 
the grain trading unit changed from 
bushels to hundredweights 

This was noted recently by E. E 
Baxter, chief statistician with the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. Mr. 
3axter is heading a full-scale investi- 
gation of the question in Canada 

Mr. Baxter said reports received 
from the U.S. indicate that it is possi- 
ble to make the change in the U.S 
by 1958. In Canada, he said, it is 
still not clear whether the proper in- 
formation can be gathered and dis- 
tributed in time to obtain the nec- 
essary support and make the change 
by that time. 

However, he said, there is an in- 
creasing body of opinion in favor of 
the change. 

In July, Mr. Baxter presented a 
preliminary report on his investiga- 
tion to the special committee on agri- 
culture of the Canadian House of 
Commons, which gave official sup- 
port to the investigation. The latest 
step came recently when he presented 
a formal memorandum to the Com- 
mittee on Western Grain Standards 
meeting in Winnipeg. That group, 
comprised of senior trade and pro- 
ducer representatives, added its sanc- 
tion to the investigation and also un- 
officially supported the change. 

Mr. Baxter said the prime concern 
of the investigating body is that all 
parties, particularly the farm groups, 
be fully informed and discuss the ques- 
tion. This is considered essential if 
the move is to have widespread sup- 
port, which is considered necessary 
if the change is to be made. 


Strong Support Expected 


Mr. Baxter went on to say that he 
feels the factors in favor of the 
change are so definite that if properly 
presented, the support will be almost 
unanimous. 

In his report to the Committee on 
Western Grain Standards, Mr. Baxter 
said his group feels that the bushel 
as a unit of measure is cumbersome 
and out-of-date, of no real use in de- 
termining the value of grain, and 
unwieldy and time and labor-consum- 
ing in recording and processing com- 
mercial grain transactions. In vary- 
ing degrees, he said, this has been 
or is being considered both individu- 
ally and collectively by grain handling 
cooperatives, elevator, feed and flour 
milling groups, the Canadian Wheat 
Board and others. 

“The main points in favor of the 
change,” Mr. Baxter explained, “are 
that the elimination of the numerous 


n the table below, (F) indicates those favoring the proposal, (O) indicates those opposed, and (N) means those who are neutral or perhaps 
°."' 


1 
“don't car 
Areas: These areas were chosen arbitrarily, merely to 
Area i—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, 
Area |i--M 
Area lit—illinois, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Area 
Area 





Area Vi—-Arizona, Californie, Nevada, Utah 
Area Viil—Or 
General—inclu 


Country 
Areas Elevators Flour Mills 
; Oo N F Oo N 
Bi as ane be = © ! 0 0 
ess budaet 4 0 0 0 0 0 
TP <-S5eseeneeves 23.014~=CO3 2 #0 ! 
a. .etektes¢ 26 «tit 4 2 2 0 
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. ee 6 0 0 o 0 0 
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Totals . 07 84 «Tt a. 


Some of the replies 
classification. 


received were without indication of the business 


assachusetts, 


ion, Washington, idaho, Western Montana 
jes those firms which are nation-wide in trading, or 


ive some geographical division of replies 

17 Rhode Isiand, New York, Pennsylvania 
aryland, Virginia, West Virgin's. North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, Alabama 
hio, Michigan, Wisconsin 

1V—Missour!, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas 


V—lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dekota, Eastern Montane, Wyoming 


New Jersey, Delaware 
Georgia, Florida 


which seem equally two or more of the above areas 


Commission Terminal Brokers Soybean Feed 
Merchants Elevators Jobbers Processors Feed Mills Retailers Others 
Me FS = 3 F O N F Oo N F Oo N F Oo N F Oo N 
0 0 ! °o 0 ! 3 2 ' ° 0 0 7 i 0 5 0 0 ! 0 0 
! °o 0 2 ! 0 5 2 0 0 ' 0 9 ' 0 3 0 0 0 0 «CO 
3 3 0 8 6 (6S i 4 2 ! 2 | 0 3 5 3 8 5 ! 4 0 0 
3 2 ! —_— | 6 ! 0 0 0 0 17 6 2 10 «64 0 3 0 0 
2 10 ! 4 I 0 4 2 ' ! ! 0 18 3 0 17 cy 0 2 0 0 
0 0 90 4 0 90 9 #0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 5 0 0 3 0 0 
o 0 386 °o =#(«0 ! 0 0 0 o 0 90 5 2 2 3 3 2 0 ae 
i 9 0 ! 8 60 4 8 2 i 0 0 3 ? ' ' 4 0 2 0 0 
10 24 3 23 i 35 sC«t? 5 a 3 0 80 625 a 52 24 3 1s 0 0 
category, or without some other information that would warrant 
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Cictinai Sram 
On Agricultural 
Outlook for U.S. 


WASHINGTON Speake! fron 
ger the U.S Dey irtment 
fA ( nd from othe m 
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il iti prospects I the na 
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THE 


Australian Wheat 
Prospects Show 
Lower Outturn 


WASHINGTON The wheat har 
vest now getting under way in Aus- 
tralia will be only ibout 130 million 
bushels, according to tne U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture \ crop of 
that size would be approx itely a 
third less than the 1955-56 produc 
tion and the smallest outturn since 
1946-47. The reduced crop mainly 
due to unfavorable weather though 

me reduction in acrea wa ilso 


attributed to a 
harley 


shift from wheat to 


Excessive and untimely rains over 


most of the wheat belt during the 
fall and winter prevented or delayed 
eeding and encouraged weed growth 
Rust outbreaks are feared, as a re 
sult of the unusually wet season, I 
rust should develop t extent, 
the outturn may be ev le than 
the present forecast f 130 million 
bushels 

Production will be narply below 
the 1955-56 level in all states except 
South Australia, where rowing con 
ditions were generally) llent. Re 
duction in yields in Western Aus 
tralia will result mainly from dry 
weather during the pring in that 
state, in contrast with wet condi 
tions in eastern area \ significant 
hift from wheat icreage to other 
crops in Queensland reduce ex 
portable uppli« f high protein 
wheat since that state produce vil 
tually all of Australia high protein 
wheat available f export 

Sales of wheat and flour h e been 
heavy this season and | ent pr 
pects are that the unsold tocks at 
the end of thi marketin eason 
(Nov. 30) may not exceed 75 million 
bushels. This would approximate do 
mestic requirement for a year 

If production and unsold stocks are 
is now indicated, the untry would 
have about 130 million bushels of 
wheat for export duri the eason 
or for carry-over on Nov. 30, 1957 

DIRECTORS NAMED 

BUFFALO The Buffalo Retail 
Bakers Assn. elected four new direc 
tors if if Nove mber meetin The 
ire Donald Voisard, Kenneth Dahn 
Fred Stephen, Jr ind Edward 
Kowalkowski. The association re 
cent Bake-O-Rama promotion was 
described as highly successful, draw 
ing about 2,500 visitors on the final 
day. It was announced that director 
of the association will meet Dee. 5 
to elect officers and that the annual 
officers’ ball will be held at the Hotel 


Statler Jan. 26 
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CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





> ort sales for the week ending No 
Oo 4 
mestic 23 were: 25.200 bu. corn 
LINNEAPOLIS Cumu che y 
ti les reported for t we ; 7 
No 93 wer 9394 | DALLAS. Cumulative export sales 
131 412 bu. corn. 2968 bu bar for the week ending Nov. 23 were 


1959 bu. oats and 5.370 bu. rm 173,540 bu. wheat and 550,000 bu 
yy grain sorghum 
DALLAS Cumulati lomestic bs : s 
rted for the week endi: PORTLAND Cumulative export 
¥ 31051 bu. wheat sales for the week ending Nov. 23 
™ , ghum and 279 were: 3,969,276 bu. wheat and 790,- 
4 titi , ' ; : > | 
0 it O57 bu. corn 
© GREAO 18 THE GTAP, OF LiFe 
-TLAND—-Cumulative dome HONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 
port d fo the weel endi t \ f bonded grain inthe U.#. as com 
a ‘ plied by the seeretary of the Chicago Board 
\ we 111 128 bu. wheat 2 ve, 10, 2088 (000'a. aanieted? 
s S bu. « n and 1,477 ewt. grain Wheat Oat Rye Barl'y 
sorghun i ois 
I 
Export r 
IINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex i us weel ” ois 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


Noy. 24, although millers report that 
bakers are ordering out flour against 
purchases at a satisfactory pace, Or- 
der backlogs were even extended in 


the last severai days, partly because: 


added 


avgainat 


effort was made to grind 
export commitments to be 
shipped before the dock strike. 
Domestic order backlogs were ex- 
panded during this period, 

Total sales in the central states 
during the period were estimated at 
around 25% of five-day milling capa- 


city, well under the previous period 
and near the lower levels reached 
this year. Observers do not expect 


much activity in the way of buying 
before the end of the year. Prices are 
up from previous purchasing levels, 
helped by higher wheat prices grow- 
ing out of the tense mideast situa- 
tion, but potential customers for flour 
are inclined to await lower prices, 

Quotations Nov, 24: Spring top pa- 
tent $6.20@6.39, standard $6,10@6.29, 
clear $5.75@6; hard winter short 
$5.9006.08, 95% patent $5,800@5.98, 
clear $5.67@5.85, family flour $7.60; 
soft winter high ratio $7.79, soft win- 
ter short patent $7.20@7,29, standard 
$6.70, clear $5.27; cookie and cracker 
flour, in papers $6,05@6,10, cotton 
bags 27¢, papers 12¢. 

St. Louls: Flour sales were at a 
standstill last week. Many users of 
hard winters are booked well ahead, 
Spring and soft wheat balances are 
down. But buyers’ ideas remain below 
present price levels. Therefore no 
great amount of activity is looked for, 
except on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
Shipping directions are fairly good, 
Clears and low grades were in slow 
demand, and colder weather is caus- 
ing a very good demand for package 
goods 

Quotations Nov. 23, in 100-lb, cot- 
tons: Top family patent $6.45, top 
hard $7.10, ordinary $6.10, 100 Ib. 
paper sacks: cake $7.65, pastry $5.70, 


soft straights $6.15, clears $5.85; hard 
winter short patent $6.05, standard 
patent $5.90, clears $5.25; spring 
wheat short patent $6.65, standard 


$6.50, clears $6.35. 


East 


Boston: Most grades of flour were 
under pressure in the local market 
last week. The three top grades of 
springs eased about 6¢ after experi- 
eneing early strength which extended 
about 4¢ above last week's losing 
levels. Hard winters were under more 
or less severe pressure and declined 
l2¢. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 5S¢ net higher which re- 
flected a fairly tight supply situation 
rather than any aggressive buying. 

Trading activity for the week was 
extremely slow indicating substantial 
inventory positions which have enabled 
most buyers to hold off on commit- 
ments, or to take advantage of a 
distress offering here and there. The 
average large operator in this terri- 
tory holds the opinion that heavier 
farmer selling and a stepped-up mar- 
keting movement by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. would quite likely weak- 
en the price structure in the near 
future 


now covering the area 


Quotations Nov. 24: Spring short exports, with Turkey and Greece fig- 
patents $6.8776.97; standards $6.77@ uring prominently. December Kansas 
6.87; high gluten $7.42@7.52: first No. 1 hard wheat, f.o.b. Gulf, has be- 
clears $6.32@6.52; hard winter short scarce that exporters are 
patents $6.5206.62; straights $6.324% willing to pay a 23%%¢ premium for 
6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.46@ it 

6.91; eastern soft 


come 80 


wheat straights Flour output was below a week 

$5.97@652; soft wheat high ratio ago and a year ago. Two mills worked 
$6.727@8,22; family $7.67 a 6-day week, one 5% days, one 5 
Buffalo: Flour sales bogged down days, one 4% days and the remaining 


last week in the wake of the nation 
wide dock strike, and activity in all 
types of flour was nominal! 
er interest in the market was als 
held back by the Thanksgiving holi 
day. 

The option market during 
the dock strike but perked up when 
President Eisenhower started pro 
ceedings to invoke the Taft-Hartley 


mill 4 days 

Quotations Nov. 23: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.41@7.56, 
spring short $6.86@7.01, spring stand- 
ard $6.81@6.91, spring straight $6.76, 
spring first clear $6.3106.49; hard 
winter short $6.74@6.82, hard winter 
standard $6.62 06.64, hard winter first 
clear $6.32; soft winter short patem 
$8.44 @8.57, soft winter standard $7.66 


Consum 


jagged 


Act. Movement of export grain, which 7.74, soft winter straight $6.55@ 
was stalled by the strike and sub- 6.64, soft winter first clear $5.55@ 
sequent rail embargo, is expected t 5.599 

get underway soon. Several hundred New York: Flour bookings con- 
grain-laden, seaboard-bound railroad tinued slow in the local market 


cars were tied up at Buffalo her throughout the week. With the ex- 
during the strike. ception of some widely scattered 

Both spring and Kansas wheat small fill-ins in hard wheat bakery 
flour declined 3¢ during the week flours booked for immediate and near- 
Clear and cake flours were un by bakers and jobbers with diminish- 
changed, Pastry flour advanced 5¢ ing balances, there was practically no 


The scarcity of soft wheat flour is 
being further strained by export de 


activity in a week broken by a holi- 
day with a historically slow Friday 


mand. following. Market reporters see no 
The trade is optimistic over the immediate indications of increased de- 
prospects of the winter wheat crop mand for most bakery flours in the 


in the Southwest because of near future. 

Heavy Italian buying of durum had 
little effect on the local demand for 
semolina and durum blends. Most 
buyers are in fair supply, and only 


scattered booking were reported 


Snow 


There was a lack of 
raising of the price of wheat to $2.35 
a bu. by the Dallas Office of CCC. It 
was said that the New York dock 


response to 


strike inhibited any immediate reac There was little activity reported 
tion to the new level in the export market at the week- 
Local bakeries enjoyed a good re end, despite planned reopening of 


tail sales turnover during the Thanks 
giving holiday week 
There were numerous inquiries for 


St. Louis Will Have 


ports following the strike 
Quotations Nov. 23: Spring 
ard patent $6.80@6.90, short 


stand- 
patent 





New Exchange 





Ground has been broken for a new Merchants Exchange building in St. 
Louls, Mo., as a replacement for the old building which has served members 
for nearly a century. The new structure will be built at 5200 Oakland Ave., 
on the site formerly occupied by the Walsh Memorial Stadium. The old river 
front exchange will then be razed. Present for the groundbreaking ceremony 
pictured above were Raymond R. Tucker, mayor of St. Louis; Walter H. 
Toberman, secretary of state for Missouri; Ray B. Bowden, assistant to the 
president, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn.; Harold C. Banks, president 
of the Exchange; Harold H. Vogel, chairman of the building committee, and 
Walter J. Krings, secretary-treasurer. 


$6.90@7, high gluten $7.45@7.55, 
clears $6 3006.50; Pacific soft wheat 
flours $6.44@6.89, eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.95@6.50, high ratio $6.80 
@8.30; family $7.65; rye $5.80@5.95; 
50-50 durum hard wheat blend $7.16 


@7.26, 50-50 durum wheat granular 
blend $6.95@7.06, semolina $7.36@ 
7.46 


Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket continued on an even keel during 
the Thanksgiving week as bakers and 
jobbers were again in no rush to seek 
additional supplies because of the 
threatening foreign situation. As a re- 
sult, dealings were almost at a stand- 
still, with odd-lot sales accounting for 
the bulk of transactions. Meanwhile, 
a pair of minor price changes seemed 
to attract more comment than any- 
thing else. One of these was a 5¢ sack 
reduction in spring high gluten, nar- 
rowing its premium over other types 
The other was a 10¢ sack increase in 
soft winter nearby, the first week-to- 


week revision in this posting in 17 
weeks 
There were new reports of mills 


offering concessions on hard winters, 
but they apparently failed to stimu- 
late demand, an indication that bak- 
ers are prepared to stand pat with 
supplies regarded as ample. The same 
quiet was the rule in spring types, 
and export trade seems to have 
ground to a halt because of the long- 
shoremen’s strike 

Quotations Nov. 23, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.35@4 
7.45, short patent $6.80@6.90, stand- 
ard $6.75@6.85, first clear $6.60@ 
6.70; hard winter short patent $6.40 
6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft 
winter nearby $5.45@5.55 

Pittsburgh: 
tremely 


Flour buying was ex- 
limited the last week. In 
hard Kansas, springs, soft wheat, 
pastry and cake patents, clears and 
high glutens there were practically no 
any size. When sales were 
made, commitments were for immedi- 
ate deliveries, and very meager 
amounts as fill-ins. Family flour sales 
were also very limited, as no special 
concessions are offered and jobbers, 
grocers and chain stores have ample 
stocks on hand for some time ahead 
Furthermore, this period of the year 
stocks are being limited for inventory 
purposes and flour mill representa- 
tives, brokers and jobbers predict that 
the weeks ahead will show only very 
small flour sales limited to immediate 


sales of 


needs. Directions are good but have 
slowed considerably from the great 
activitely of recent weeks. This is 


especially true of family flour direc- 


tions 

Quo‘ations: Spring fami'y $7.55¢ 
7.65, high gluten $7.25@7.45, short 
patent $6.70@6.90, standard patent 


£6 604 6 BO first clear $6 487 6 68 
hard winter short $6.357 6.55, stand- 


ard $6.2006.40 


South 


New Orleans: A pronounced lack of 
inquiries and sales was experienced 
in flour business last week. Sales were 
mainly for nearby and current-month 
shipment, with hard winters enjoying 
preference over other types. In north- 
ern springs a strengthening of prices 
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ipparently aroused no interest in 
future purchasing and, as a result, 
sales were of small amounts for near- 
by shipment 

Soft winters continue to show 
trength prices, but with little in- 
terest being exhibited. Cracker and 
cookie bakers are fairly well con- 
tracted and appear satisfied to work 
them down. Routine sales of small 
amounts was the situation in cake 
flours. Fami ly flour business was 
ostly confined to one and two car- 
lots for nearby shipment 

Shippir lirections perked up 
slightly and showed a small increase 
ver the preceding week. Stocks on 
hand increased some and could be 


considered fairly heavy 
In export fi 
were wi l 


yur, only small bookings 
to Europe and the Latin 
Americas, particularly The Nether- 
lands Puerto Rico 
New Orleans quotations 


rks 


and 


in carlots, 


packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.10@6.20, standard $5.95@6.10, first 
clear $5@5.35; spring wheat bakery 
hort patent $6.50@6.70, standard 
$6 30@650 first clear $5.804 6.20, 
high gluten $6.95@7.15; soft wheat 
hort patent $6@6.25, straight $5.50 
a5.90, first clear $5.95@6.40, high 
ratio cake $6.35@6.70; Pacific Coast 


$6.80@7.10, pastry $6.25@6.40 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Flour bookings continue 
od in the Pacific Northwest but 
prices were off slightly for the first 
time in many weeks. Most buyers are 
vell booked ahead and now do not 


first of the 
ibsolutely 
s domes- 


vant delivery prior to the 
unless they 
Most booking 
delivery after Jan. 1 
I: xport miulis booking heavily, 
with going principally to 
the South Pacific and the Philippines 


veal t 
need the flor 


7 
tit 


ix time 
iT 
illy are for 
are 


shipments 


Buyers there have seen advancing 
flour prices in this area and have con- 
tinued to buy for future delivery. Mill 
grind is very good, with some mills 
working seven days a week. Flour 
juotation Nov. 23: High gluten $7.16, 
ill Montana $6.95, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.15. Bluestem bakers $6.86, 
ike $7.62, pastry $6.62, pie $6.32, 
vhole wheat 100% $6.33, graham 
$5.99. cracked wheat $5.99 


Canada 


foronto-Montreal: Mills continue 
to be busy, though the demand for 
flour was not brisk. Quotations Nov 
24: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $5.80@6.10 in 100’s cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars with 
15¢ added for cartage where used 
Bakers $4.70@5 in 100’s papers, less 
cash discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ 
i1dded for cartage where used 

There little demand for winter 
wheat flour in the domestic market 
it the present time, as buyers’ re- 
quirements are well booked. Export 
demand extremely limited. Quota- 
tions Nov. 24: $5.20, 100 Ib. fas 
Halifax in export cottons 

Offerings of winter wheat are not 
too plentiful, though the demand is 
not great with the lack of interest in 
winter wheat flour. Quotations Nov 
24: $1.85@1.87 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point 

Winnipeg: Flour cleared from Ca- 


nadian ports to overseas destinations 
for the week ended Nov. 22 totaled 
397,400 sacks or 142,000 over the pre- 
ious week. The total showed only 


70,000 sacks for IWA countries, while 


the U.K. was listed as the destination 
for a good share of the Class 2 ag- 
regate of 327,400 sacks. Domestic 
trade is steady and prices firm. Al- 
berta n ire operating on a short 


and Man- 


in Saskatchewar 
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itoba operations are close to capacity 
on a five-day week. Quotations Nov 
24: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.70 
@6, second patents, cottons, $5.45@ 
5.75, second patents to bakers, paper 
100’s, $5@5.15; all prices cash car- 
lots. 

Vancouver: No improvement in ex- 
port flour business out of this port 
was in sight during the week. Ship- 
pers report that interest from Philip- 
pines importers, who take the major 
share of shipments from here, re- 
mains at a low ebb. Sales the past 
two months have been the lowest this 
year and exporters are at a loss to 
account for it 

Other Canadian outlets around the 
Pacific are just holding their own, 
with most sales confined to regular 
monthly requirements. Fear of an in- 
crease in ocean freight rates is 
worrying shippers in view of the 
sharp jump in world freights, espe- 
cially on grain cargoes. 

Domestic flour sales are up some- 
what for the holiday season. Prices 
are steady. Quotations Nov. 23: Hard 
wheat grinds, first patents in cottons 
$5.95 cwt.; bakers’ patents $4.90 in 
paper bags and $5.10 in cottons; On- 
tario pastry to the trade $6.20; On- 
tario cake flour $7.35 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The millfeed business 
was in somewhat of temporary 
slump last week because of outside 
factors exerting unseasonal pressure 
on the market. The cold weather im- 
petus to business of the previous 
week was offset by caution, uncer- 
tainty and easing off of the market 


a 


last week, all a result of the long- 
shoremen's strike on the East and 
Gulf coasts. Mill spokesmen were 


fairly certain that stocks of feeds on 
farms were low in places, but buyers 
did not appear. Nevertheless, the 
trade was optimistic that the earlier, 
firm undertone to the market would 
reassert itself and that buying would 
soon be resumed 

Quotations: Bran $43.50@ 44, stand- 
ard midds. $43.50@44, flour midds 
$47@ 48, red dog $49.50@50 


Kansas City: Millfeeds in the 
Southwest were easier in the week 
ended Nov. 26, with losses from a 
week earlier amounting to $1.25@2 
The softness was attributed to the 
temporary settlement of the long- 
shoremen’'s strike which will enable 


the mills grinding export flour to run 
full tilt again, a slackening in demand 
from feed mixers, and a general reac- 
tion to the rapid advances the market 
had experienced in the previous week 
Bulk middlings were down $2 and 
bulk shorts were off $1.75 to $2 for 
the sharpest declines 

Millfeed was plentiful but not 
pressing on the market to any great 
extent 

Quotations Nov. 26, carlots: Bran 
$41.50@42, shorts $4141.75, sacked 
Kansas City; bran $38.50@39, shorts 
$39.75 @ 40.50, midds. $39.25@40, bulk 
Kansas City 

Oklahoma City: Prices declined 
slightly on millfeeds and closed Nov 


22 as follows: Straight cars, bran 
$44.75@45.75, millrun $44.63@45.63, 
shorts $44.50@45.50; mixed or pool 


cars $1 higher on all classes 

Hutchinson: Demand continued 
strong for millfeeds with jobbers and 
feeders taking all available, 


a re- 


flection of colder weather. Most sup- 
plies went out by truck. Prices were 
off 50¢ for bran and shorts 

tions a ton basis Kansas City 
$42 @42.50, shorts $41.50@42.25 


Fort Worth: There was a good de- 


Quota- 


Bran 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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PLENTY OF CHRISTMAS DISPLAYS—There is no need for any member 


oF the 
year 


American Retail Bakers Assn. to permit his yuletide sales to lag this 
Every member of ARBA can have attractive, seasonal sales displays 


such as the ones pictured here, This array of plaques, posters, valance borders, 
polnsettias and photo murals is available from ARBA headquarters, 731 W. 


Sheridan Rd., Chicago, upon request. 





mand early last week for millfeed, 
but it tapered off to only fair at the 
week-end, with moderate offerings. 
Quotations Nov, 23, burlaps: Bran 
and gray shorts $50@51, delivered 
Texas common points; 50¢ lower than 
the previous week, 


Chicago: Bran and standard midds. 


were selling at virtually the same 
price in the central states during the 
week ending Nov. 26, and the level 
was steady to higher as compared 
with the previous period, Red dog 


continued to slip and flour midds. 
followed suit. Observers noted the 
continued searecity of offerings of flour 
midds. and a corresponding decrease 
in demand. Some reporters believe 
they are fading from the picture, and 
probably will not be offered at all 
sometime in the future. Quotations: 


Bran $47.50@48, standard midds. 
$47.50048, flour midds. $51@51.60, 
red dog $53@54 


St. Louls: Demand for mill feeds 
was fair. The price trend was lower 
and supplies were adequate, Quota- 
tions Nov. 23: Bran $46.75 a ton, 
shorts $46.25@ 46.75, St. Louis switch- 
ing limit 

Buffalo: 
last 


Millfeed sales were slow 
The dock strike caused a 
technical advance in prices, Consum- 
ers in turn bought cautiously for spot 
consumption. Middlings were in less 
demand and greater supply in bran. 
Middlings which had comanded a pre- 
miurn over bran are now even to 50 


wee k 


cents below bran, After the govern- 
ment took action to end the nation- 
wide dock strike local price levels 
started to slide and both bran and 
middlings lost $1 of their earlier ad- 
vance. Mill running time ranged from 
4 to 6 days. Middlings declined $1 


and heavy feeds were unchanged. 
Quotations Nov, 23: Bran $49@49.75; 
standard midds. $48.50@49,75, flour 
midds $54.50@56.25, red’ dog $54.50@ 
56.25 

Boston: Trading activity in the lo- 
cal millfeed market was extremely 
dull last week. Most operators re- 
ported adequate inventories, which 
eliminated the necessity of entering 
into any substantial market commit- 
ments. Most of the millfeed available 
was of Canadian origin and plentiful 
in supply. Bran finished unchanged 
with current quotations regarded as 
asking prices rather than a reflection 


of the average buyer's conception of 
values. Middlings 50¢ 
with the inter-dealer movement ex 
tremely spotty. Quotations Novy. 24 
Bran $53.50@54, middlings $56.50 
Philadelphia: Some irregularity 
crept into the local millfeed market 
last week, but reports indicated that 
the over-all situation was 
the same, with demand steady and 
supplies ample. The Nov. 23 list of 
quotations showed bran up $3 from 
the previous week to $56, while a $2 
addition put standard midds. at $58, 
red dog dropped $5 to close at $62 
Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales remained 
at a high point. Supplies were plenti 


eased about 


just about 


ful and immediate shipments still 
available. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitt 
burgh points: .Bran $5355@55.14 


standard midds. $54.55@56.14, flor: 
midds. $60.55@61.14, red dog $64.55 
@65.14., 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
strengthened again during the week 
and supplies were on the light side 
Demand was light, with the scarcity 
mostly in bulk feeds. Buyers were not 
inclined to purchase for other than 
immediate and nearby shipment and 
bought sparingly on the rising mar- 
ket. Sacked bran gained $2 over the 
week and shorts advanced $1 to $1.50 
Quotations: Bran $52@53.75, shorts 
$52@53.25. 

Portland: Millrun $38, 
ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged during the past week with 
demand and supply about equal. Mills 
closed for the Thanksgiving holiday 
but are back on a 24-hour, seven-day 
schedule and are booked well into De 


midds. $43 


cember. Quotations (stationary): Red 
bran and millrun, $44; midds. $49; 
to Denver: Red bran and millrun, 
$51; midds. $56; to California: Red 


bran and millrun $51.50, midds. $56.50 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed has been fair, and prices are 
firm. Quotations Nov. 24: Bran $51@ 
52, shorts $55@56, midds. $64@65, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal 
Winnipeg: Interest in bran from 
Alberta mills for shipment to British 
Columbia remains strong. A minor 
lull in demand for bran and shorts 
from Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
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mills, evident a week ago, appears to 
have faded and available stocks are 
going to Eastern Canada at steady 


prices. There is no accumulation of 
stocks. Quotations Nov. 24 3ran, 
f.o.b. mills $42@46 in Manitoba and 


Saskatchewan, Alberta $5 more; 
shorts $43@46 in the three prairie 
provinces; midds. $49@ 52 in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 
All prices cash carlots; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra 


less 


Vancouver: There was no change in 
the domestic situation. Prices held 
unchanged and offerings from prairie 
mills were reported ample for current 


needs, Cash car quotations Nov. 23, 
papers with 50¢ more if packed in 
jutes: Bran $50, shorts $53, middlings 


$56 
Rye 
Chicago: Rye flour prices receded 
around 10¢ sack in the central states 
during the week ending Nov. 24, but 


found few interested takers. Inven- 
tories are low, tradesmen say, but 
maller buyers, especially, are reluc 
tant to take on supplies at current 
price levels. Lower prices might 


bring about some ordering soon, it is 
believed. Quotations: White patent 
rye $5.39@5.44, medium $5.19@5.24 
dark $4.64@4.69 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices dipped 
the past week. Here. and there 
the tri-state area some small replen- 
ishing of stocks was made, but pro- 
spective buyers are content to wait 
for lower prices before purchasing on 
any large scale. Directions were fair 
Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points 
Pure white No. 1 rye flour $5.70@ 
5.85, medium $5.40@5.65, dark $4.89@ 
5.10, blended $6.557@6.65, 
$5.20@5.35 

Philadelphia: A 10¢ sack reduction 
carried dark flour down to its lowest 
point in six weeks on the local mai 
ket and 25¢ under its high 
However, there appeared to be no 
rush to acquire supplies at the 
posting and reports indicated bakers 
have not abandoned their hand-to 
mouth policy. The Nov. 23 quotation 
on rye white of $5.90@6, compared 
with $6@6.10 the previous week 

Portland: White patent $7.80, pure 
dark rye $6.80 

St. Louis: Demand was fair. The 
trend was 15¢ off for the week. Sup 
ply was ample, and sales and shipping 
directions fair. Quotations: Pure 
white $5.74, medium $5.54, dark $4.99 
rye meal $5.24 


over! 


rye meal 


recent 


new 


Buffalo: Rye prices declined 10¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Nov. 23: White rye $6.04, 


medium rye $5.84@5.89, dark $5.29@ 


6.09, medium rye $5.84@5.89, dark 
$5.29@5.34 
Oatmeal 
Winnipeg: Production of rolled oats 
and oatmeal in Western mills was 


sufficient to meet seasonally good de 
mand at firm prices. Quotations Novy 
24: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45 
75.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
6.90 in the three prairie provinces; 
all prices cash carlots 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for roll- 
ed oats and oatmeal in Eastern Cana 
da is moderately good and prices re- 


main steady. Quotations Nov. 24 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100’s cotton $6.85, f.o.b 
roronto-Montreal 
BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF re 
ADDRESS CHANGE 
H. J. Greenbank & Co., flour brok 


erage firm, has moved its office to 32 
Broadway, Room 613, New York 4, 
N.Y., from 103 Produce Exchange 
New York. The telephone numbers 
are BO 9-4670-71 
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General American 
Elects 2 Key Men 
To Head Operation 


CHICAGO—The board of dir 
Americar 


ecTtor 


of General Tr insportatior 


Corp recently elected Sam Laud 
chairman and Lester N. Selig a 
chairman of the company’s execut 
committer 

Mr. Laud simultaneously disclosed 
that earnings of the firm for 1956 
will run approximately $5.50 a share 


compared with $5.24 last year 


“I feel that in assuming the post 
of chairman I do so at a most au 
spicious time in the financial history 
of our company. Based on the pres 
ent backlogs our earnings for 1957 
could go as high as $6.50 or $7 a 
share iid Mr. Laud 

The company recently raised it 


dividend rate from $2.80 to $3.20 and 


declared an extra dividend of 25¢ 
share 

Mr. Laud ha erved a ice chair 
man of General American since the 
election f William J Stebler is 
president two years ago. Mr Seli 
has been chairman of the board. He 
formerly served as president of the 
company, having succeeded the late 
Max Epstein, founder 

;oth men served in World War I 
and returned to General American, 
where Mr. Laud worked in iriou 
position it the East Chicago plant 
He was transferred to the general 
offices at Chicago in 1922, and in 
1923 was appointed a tant to the 
comptroller. From 1927 to 1930 he 
was general manager of the <« 
pany’s tank car manufacturing d 
vision at Sharon, Pa., and then wa 
brought back to Chicago and elected 
successively executive issistant t 
the president, director, president and 
vice chairman of the board 

After his army service in 1917-18 
Mr. Seli erved General American 
in various sales capacities and suc 
cessively was elected assistant to the 


president 
and 


president, vice chairman 
chairman of the board 


Crown Zellerbach 


Management Changes 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL Alfred 
B. Layton has been elected president 
and Reed QO. Hunt executive vice 
president of Crown Zellerbach Corp 
They will share executive responsi 
bility within a new pattern of group 
management replacing J D. and 


Harold L. Zellerbach vho are to 


retire from active management 
Mr. Layton and Mr. Hunt becom 
Crown Zellerbach’'s first chief execu 


Zellerbach family 


San Francisco firn 


tives outside the 
which founded the 
in 1870 


Grain Man Honored 


CHICAGO—Dallas E. Western, d 
rector of grain development 
cultural 
Oats Co., Chicago 
fellow of the American 
Agronomy. The 
nounced at the society's annual meet- 
ing in Cincinnati 

Mr. Western 
graduate, taught v 
ture and served as a county agricul 
tural agent in Iowa before joining 
Quaker Oats in 1939. Under company) 
sponsorship, he has created a 
program dedicated to research 


ind agri 
Quaker 
elected a 


Society of 


relations for the 
has heen 


election was an 


an Iowa State College 


«ational agricul- 


grain 
and 


development of better grain varieties 
and sound growing practices 
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Petersen Baking Co. 
Delays Plans for 


New Omaha Plant 


OMAHA—The P. F. Petersen Bak- 

( lelay its plans for build- 
kery here 

lilt Petersen, president, said 

made in architectural 


I [ y announced in October 
t yuld iild a $2 million push-but- 
t iker na 10-acre site the com- 
| v1 n the western edge of the 


Gay Holiday Apron 
Made By Chase Bag 
CHICAGO—J t catch 


HICAG Just in ne to 
‘Happy 


ison is a new 


H | [ t apron introduced by 
Chase |} Co., Chicas It high- 

a nd green holiday colors 

tl i h of blue. The back- 
te. An adjustable waist 

d has tie if red and white candy 

‘ tripe The low $1 price tag 
ild t a fast-seller this Yule 

rh I A pron tean ip with a 
last year, Chase Bag’s 

( I ima tree ipror ind needle 
cat I Christmas tree apron 
dec t bottom of the tree and 
eep needles off the floor 
Like the tess apron, it also fea- 
t Ss ga delible holiday colors and 
cle f heavy, washable cotton 

that ca ised for many years. The 
Christmas tree dress-up has a retail 
price ff $1.98, and is being sold 
throug! ery, department, hard- 
ar iseware and drug stores, 

i ti coffee and tea route op- 
erator Both items are products of 
the Chase e Division, Milwaukee, 





NEAT GIFT—This holiday apron is 
being offered by Chase Bag Co. as a 
1956 Christmas holiday gift item. It 
highlights the holiday colors red and 
green with a light touch of blue, 


THE 


a od 


Se a at 





John M. Pearen 


John M. Pearen Leaves 
Lake of the Woods 
Milling Company 


WINNIPEG—John Melville Pear- 
en, vice president and director of 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
retired Nov. 16 after a 5l-year career 
in the milling industry 

Mr. Pearen entered the employ of 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. in 
June, 1905, as a sweeper in the Kee- 
watin “A” mill. He moved up through 
many posts in the milling depart- 
ments. In 1918 he took a course at 
Trent Institute, Guelph, and upon its 
completion he was transferred to the 
Keewatin laboratory. He continued in 
that department until 1934 when he 
was appointed general superintendent 
of the company’s operations. In 1947 
he was appointed assistant general 
manager and in 1951, vice-president 
and member of the board, 

Mr. Pearen has been actively as- 
sociated with community activity at 
Keewatin 

At a dinner held in his honor at 
the Fort Garry Hotel in Winnipeg 
Nov. 16, Mr. Pearen was presented 
with a gold watch. Among the guests 
were executive officers of Lake of the 


Woods Milling Co., Winnipeg and 
Montreal, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg, and 


Inter-City Baking Co., Ltd., Toronto 


—“GREAD 16 THE STAPF OF LiFe - 


Sprout-Waldron 
To Hold General 


Sales Meeting 


MUNCY, PA Harold J. Alsted, 
vice president in charge of sales, 
has announced that a general sales 


meeting of all district sales engineers 


of Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., in- 
cluding those in Canada and Latin 
America, wili be held Jan. 14-18 at 


the Lycoming Hotel, Williamsport, Pa 

The five-day session will be high- 
lighted by the introduction and de- 
tailed discussion of the latest Sprout- 
Waldron products and services. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be given to the 
coverage of pneumatic handling, size 
classification, bulk truck, bulk 
age and pelleting equipment 

The complete program for this 
sales meeting will feature addresses 
by H. M. Soars, president and general 
manager; Marshall Soars, vice presi- 
dent; Frank Allen, general sales man- 
ager, and Mr. Alsted, as well as each 
of the divisional sales managers 


stor- 


NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Thomas W. Burke, manager of 
division, Buffalo, predicted a big 
America when the St 


Boland & 
increase in 
Lawrence Seaway is completed 


Cornelius 
the city’s 


gral and agency 
trade with Latin 
if adequate facilities 


are provided. The size of ships which can sail through present channels limits 


the trade now, he said. Mr 


Burke is urging the Niagara Frontier Port Author- 


ity to start a vigorous promotion campaign to attract foreign trade to Buffalo 


R. E. Miller, Updike Grain Corp 


was 


elected president of the Omaha 


Grain Exchange Nov. 20. d. W. Holmquist, Holmquist Elevator Co. was 
named first vice president, M. E. Neely, Bartlett & Co., second vice presi- 
dent, and Adolf Mayer, Continental Grain Co.,, was reelected treasurer 
H. C,. Christiansen, Sr., Norris Grain Co., F. C. Bell, Bell-Sage-Irons Grain 


Co., and Mr 
directors are J, G, Oertel, Archer 
central Cooperative Grain Co 
e 

The families of Linsley L. Lund 
gaard, second vice president and gen 
eral sales manager, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and his 
father, L. M. Lundgaard, vice presi 


dent and general manager of the 
firm, were featured in a picture in 
the post-Thanksgiving issue of the 
Kansas City Times Nov. 26. Mr 


Lundgaard was host of the Thanks 
giving dinner at his home for 19 
members of the Lundgaard families 
and a special guest, Martin Lidstam 
of Stockholm, conductor of the Na 
tional Swedish Chorus, which was 
giving a performance in Kansas City 
the following day. The host was pic 
tured facing the 23-lb. turkey at the 
carving board surrounded by the 
family and their guests 

Four men from the grain trade 
were elected to the board of directors 
at the annual meeting of Vancouver 
Merchants Exchange. The board will 
meet elect officers for the 
year, The grain representatives on 
the board are: RR. K. Lester, K. A 
Powell (Pacific) Ltd.; R. L. Mikkel 
son, Cargill Grain Co,, Ltd.; Jd. C. 
Whittle of Burrard Terminals, Ltd; 
ind Fred C. Wilkins of Jas. Richard 
son & Sons, Ltd. The retiring presi 
dent of the exchange is EF. Gordon 
Shafer, Shafer, Haggart, Ltd. Mr 
Whittle is former first vice president 
and in line for the presidency. 4. 
Donnell of Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., is 
retiring second vice president and 
K. D. MacKenzle, MacKenzie Tug & 
Barge Co., Ltd., is retiring treasurer 
W. A. Sankey is secretary-manager 
and A, V. Stone, assistant 

* 

Bert D. Akers has been 
branch manager of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) office of the grocery product 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. He 
T. S. daglowliez, who re 
signed to pursue other business in 
terests. Hugh L. Cullen, who has been 
the Birmingham district 
sentative for the 
named to succeed Mr 
upervisor 


soon to 


secretary 


named 


succeeds 


sales repre 
company was 


Akers as sales 


A Winnipeg lawyer, C. D. Shepard 
QC., has been appointed chief com 
missioner of the board of transport 


commissioners. He will succeed dus 





CORRECTION 


4 Mostly Personal item in the Nov. 
13 issue of The Northwestern Miller 
concerning Russell D. L. Wirth, pres 
dent of the Red Star Yeast & Prod 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, was in error. 
Mr. Wirth was not a candidate for 
political office. It was Mr. Wirth’'s 
son who was the candidate. 





Miller were elected to serve as directors for 
Daniels-Midland Co 
ind R. M. Seoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain Co 


three years, Other 
A. W. Nielsen, West- 


e 
tice J. D. Kearney. Mr. Shepard, 42, 
has been freight rates counsel to 
the Manitoba government. He has 
been directly and indirectly § as- 


sociated with 


the Canadian grain 
trade in Winnipeg, and last summer 
he represented the North-West Line 
Assn. at the demurrage 
Ottawa 


€ 
Adler, manager of 
Biscuit Co., Toledo, 


Elevators 
hearings in 


William L, 
National 


the 
was 


elected a member of the Toledo 
Board of Trade 

oo 
The Pittsburgh Flour Club will 


hold its Christmas party Dec. 17 at 
the Pittsburgh Athletic Club, accord 
ing to Carl A, Welmer, Bay State 
Milling Co. president. The party 
committee consists of Howard G, 
Baler, Pillsbury Mills, Ine, Ben 
Peoples, flour broker, and Richard 
Mizgorski, Pittsburgh Flour Co 
* 

Henry L. Sumpter, sales manager 
for the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, and Mra, Sumpter spent the 
Thanksgiving holidays with their 
daughter, Mrs, Harold R. VYung- 
meyer, and her family, at Henrietta, 
Okla 
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Father of Southern 
Bakers Officer Dies 


GREENWOOD, S.C Bailey H 
Ward, 76, died at his home here 
No 19 after an illness of several 
months. Mr. Ward was the father of 
Ralph Ward, immediate past presi- 
dent and now serving as vice presi- 


dent of the Southern Bakers Assn 


Mr. Ward is also survived by his 
widow and three daughters, Mrs 
Jesse <A jutler, Greenwood, Mrs 
Cecil Simms, Columbia, and Mrs 
Raymond A. Craut, Aiken, 8.C 

arta & Tre evarr w Lire 


Automatic Unloader 
BUFFALO 
Railroad 


The Pennsylvania 


has started preliminary 


work for installation of a new ma 
chine for push-button dumping of 
grain from railroad cars at the Con- 
necting Terminal grain elevator on 


the City Ship Canal 


he electronic machine will greatly 


speed the work of unloading grain 
laden railroad boxears, virtually do 
ing away with hand labor 

The machine actually will lift the 
boxcars and turn them sideways to 
dump the grain. The grain will be 
carried by conveyor from the pit to 
rious elevator bins, Last year an 


iutomatic boxcar unloading machine 
was installed at the Standard Milling 
Co.'s St. Clair St. elevator at a re- 


ported cost of more than $100,000 
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Maple Leaf Pays 96c on 


rORONTO—-The U.S. subsidy pro- 
gram has been charged by Clifford E. 
Soward, president, Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co. Ltd, of Canada, with cre- 
ating abnormal conditions in several 
markets and, indirectly, resulting in 
decreased 1956 net earnings for his 
company 

In its annual financial report for 
the fiscal year ended July 31, 1956, 
Maple Leaf Milling shows net earn- 
ings of $602,531, or 96¢ a common 
share, compared with $651,925, or 
$1.05 a share, in 1955. 

The decrease in earnings amounted 
to $48,394. In his comments, Mr. So- 
ward said that it occurred under 
“highly competitive conditions.” 

‘Our company’s inherent strength 
and earning potential are such that a 
higher ratio should be attainable, and 
efforts are being made to 

bring about an improvement,” said 
Mr. Soward, “Unfortunately, abnor- 
mal conditions prevail in several ex- 
port markets as a result of the U.S. 
subsidy program.” 

Mr. Soward said that the year was 
one of reorganization in almost all 
departments, following a decision to 
integrate production and distribution 
facilities more fully with Maple 
Leal’'s subsidiary milling company. 

Maple Leaf has absorbed the cost 
of the changes made, and therefore 
expects the resulting increase in effi- 
clency to be reflected in better re- 
sults in the future, 

‘Substantial progress was made in 
our modernization program,” Mr, So- 
ward said. “Net expenditures on fixed 
assets were $616,691, Rehabilitation 
of facilities is continuous and costly, 
but it will be accomplished over a pe- 
riod of years, and will be of great 
benefit to the company.” 

The working capital of Maple Leaf 
Milling was $5,910,856 on July 31, 
only slightly changed from the figure 
of $5,891,971 reported a year ago, de- 
spite net capital expenditures in 1956 
of $616,691, dividend payments of 
$355,140, a decrease of $461,000 in 
funded debt and an increase of $114,- 
648 in sundry investments, 

The company’s current assets are 
$22,185,819, exclusive of shares in con- 

4 trolled bakeries having a market val- 


strong 


~ Common Stock in 1956 


ue of $1,525,000. Current liabilities 
are $16,274,952, including bank loans 
of $12,672,398. The earned surplus was 
$3,963,249 on July 31. 
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12th Folding Carton 


Contest Announced 


CHICAGO.-The Folding Paper Box 
Association of America announced 
plans for its 12th annual! folding ca: 
ton competition. Entries will be re- 
ceived until Dec. 31. The fina! judy 
ing will take place at Chicago during 
the annual meeting of the association 
March 31-April 4. 

John C. Newell, public relations di 
rector of the FPBAA, announced 
plans for the event. He said he ex- 
pects the entry list wil! top last year’s 
record 7,027 entries, which reflects 
the growth of the contest since it 
was inaugurated in 1945 with 
than 200 entries. 

The 100 best cartons will be picked 
on a basis of (a) technical superiority 
of printing; (b) superiority of con 
struction; (c) potential new volume 
use and (d) general superiority ac 
cording to end use. 

There are 16 end-use categories 
medicinal products, cosmetics, soap 
food, bakery goods, confections, to 


less 


bacco and related products, hard- 
ware, textiles and apparel, retail 
boxes, carriers, beverages, sporting 


goods and toys, paper goods or prod 


ucts, display cartons and products 
not otherwise classified. 
Besides being displayed at the 


FPBAA convention, Mr. Newell said, 
the winning entries will be exhibited 
in major cities across the country 
Only member firms of the association 
are eligible for the contest 
————BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
WORKMEN INJURED 
BUFFALO — Two workmen were 
injured in an explosion in an oven at 
the Loblaw, Inc., Bakery, Buffalo 
John G. Rebhan, battalion chief 
said the explosion was caused by an 
accumulation of gas which built up 
as the oven was being changed for 
another load. 








e Gifts for everyone 
e "Stocking stuffers’ 
e Party Treats 





ORDER YOURS NOW! 


BOOST SALES WITH POSTER—The jolly Christmas poster pictured above 
is being distributed by General Mills, Inc., to stimulate holiday sales. Note 
that the message suggests baked foods as excellent party treats, stocking 
stuffers and gifts for everyone, 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and Its Subsidiaries 


(Other Than Controlled Bakery Companies) 


Assets 
CURRENT 
ash 
Accounts and bills receivable, less allowance for possible loss in 
collection 


Accounts receivable from controlled bakeries 
Inventories as determined and certified by 


the management and 
valued as follows— 


Spring wheat (including wheat heid as agents for The 
Canadian Wheat Board) at cost $ 4,442,762 
Fiour, winter wheat, coarse grains, cereals, feeds, bags and 


other products and material at the lower of cost or 


market 6,605,148 
Prepaid expenses 
Inventories of repair parts and supplies 
INVESTMENTS 
Shares of controlled bakery companies based on revaluations by the 
management in 1926 (approximate market value $1,525,000). .$ 2,179,854 
Other investments, mortgages, exchange seats and properties, less 
amounts written off 616,602 
FIXED 
Real estate, plant and equipment, at the depreciated replacenent 
valuation 4s appraised by Canadian Appraisal Co., Ltd., as of 
June 15, 1929, in the case of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and 
as at May 30, 1925, in the case of one subsidiary, plus subse 
quent additions at cost $19,553,153 
Less accumulated depreciation 9,933,486 
Patents, trademarks and good-will 
. e*.7 
Liabilities 
CURRENT 
Bankers’ advances (secured 
Owing for undelivered purchases of grain (secured 
Accounts and wages payable and accrued charges 
Income and other taxes payable 
Interest accrued on funded debt 
instalments on funded debt payable within one year 
FUNDED DEBT 
First mortgage sinking fund bonds, 3% % series due |1963— 
Issued $ 2,500,000 
Less redeemed or purchased for redemption 735,000 
$ 1,765,000 
Collateral trust 3% serial debentures (secured) repayable $100,000 
annually on Sept. | in each of the years 1957 and 1958 (after 


deducting instalment of $100,000 included in current liabilities 200,000 
General mortgage bonds 4'/2% series A repayable $200,000 annua ly 
on Oct. | in each of the years 1957 to 1959 inclusive and $3,800 
000 on Oct. |, 1960 (after deducting instalment of $200,000 
included in current liabilities) 
Mortgage payable by a subsidiary in quarterly instalments of $6,250 
(after deducting $25,000 included in current liabilities 106,250 


DEFERRED CREDIT 


ax reductions applicable to future years 


4,400,000 


Minority interest in the common shares of a subsidiary 
CAPITAL 
Authorized— 
31,483.74 S% cumulative redeemable preference shares of $100 


per value redeemable at $104 lafter deducting 48 
516.26 shares purchased and cancelled 


600,000 common shares of no par value 
Issued— 
19,166.42 preference shares (after deducting 2.66 shares pur 
chased and cancelled during the year) $ 1,916,642 
527,514 common shares 3,122,826 
$ 5,039,468 


Less 496 preference shares and 3,850 common shares held by a 
subsidiary 53,870 


Contributed surplus 
Excess of book value of net assets of a subsidiary on acquisition over 
the investment therein 
Earned surplus—balance accumulated since Aug. |, 1934 
CONTINGENT LIABILITY 
Customers’ paper under discount $2,326,932 


o 


774,234 
118,098 


$22,185,819 
164.441 


9,619,667 
3 


$34,766,386 


$12,672,398 
220,340 
2,656,012 
322,735 
78,467 
325,000 


$16,274,952 


6,471,250 


591,800 
28 604 


4,965,598 
575,181 


1,875,752 
3,963,249 


$34,766,386 


Statement of Consolidated Profit and Loss for the Year 


Ended July 31, 1956 


Earnings from operations before deducting the charges set out below 
Dividends from controlled bakery companies 
Income fron other investments [including $35,704 profit on sale of in 


vestments) 
Deduct 
Interest on funded debt $ 294,976 
Depreciation on buildings, plant, equipment, trucks and automobiles 772,544 
Appropriation for employees’ pensions 210,536 
Profit before deducting income taxes and minority interest in profit 
of subsidiary 
Texes on income $ 630,000 
Minority interest in profit of subsidiary 1,596 


Net profit for the year 





$ 2,294,634 
60,32! 
$7,228 

$2 412,183 

1,278,056 

$ 1,134,127 

531,594 
$ 602,53! 


Statement of Consolidated Earned Surplus for the Year 


Ended July 31, 1956 








Balance July 31, 1955 $ 3,715,858 
Net profit for the year 602,53! 
$ 4,318,389 
Deduct dividends declared during the year 
On preference shares, 5% $ 95,831 
On common shares—two dividends of 25c per share each paid Nov 
30, 1955, and May 3!, 1956 263,757 
$ 359,588 
Less subsidiary company's participation in the above dividends 4,448 355,140 
Balance July 31, 1966 $ 3,963,249 


Statement of Consolidated Contributed Surplus for the 


Year Ended July 31, 1956 
Balance July 31, 1955 


Discount on purchase of preference shares for cancellation during the year 


Balence July 31, 1956 


$ 575,14! 
40 
$ 575,181 
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Kansas City 
Board Faces 


USDA Hearing 


WASHINGTON—The Kansas City 
Board f Trade has violated the 


Commodity Exchange Act by seek- 
ing to require regular grain eleva- 
tors to make an Official weigh up 


ynce a year, according to a U.S 
partment of Agriculture 


Commodity Exchange 


De- 
ruling The 
Authority of 


USDA has tified the Kansas City 
joard of Trade to show cause at a 
hearing in Kansas City Jan. 8 why 
it should not cease and desist in en- 
forcing the rule 

USDA said Bartlett & ( owner 
of the River-Rail Terminal elevator, 
in 1955 tendered to the Grain Clear- 


ing Co in agency of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, negotiable 
warehouse receipts against futures 
contract Howeve! USDA said, the 
Grain Clearing Co., acting under the 
direction of the Kansas City soard 
f Trade refused to accept the re- 
ceipts because the firm had not com- 
plied with its rule for an annual 


weigh up 
No provision of the C 

Exchange Act, USDA said 

the Kansa City 


mmodity 
iuthorizes 
3oard of Trade te 


use such a rule 


K. C. Board of Trade 
To Oppose Complaint 


KANSAS CITY—The 
Board of Trade 
plaint of thre 


Kansas City 
will oppose the 
Commodity 


com- 
Exchange 


Authority) iinst the Kansas ex- 
change rule K. S. Hart, president 
f the organization, said 

The complaint arose from a pro- 


test to CEA made by Bartlett & Co., 
Kansas City, because the Kansas City 
futures clearing house refused to ac- 
cept receipts of the fed- 
tiver-Rail 
Bartlett 


warehouse 
erally-licensed 
operated by the 


elevator, 
firm. The 


refusal was based on lack of com- 
pliance by the Bartlett firm with a 
board of trade rule requiring an an- 


nual weigh up of grain in regular 


Commentin on the CEA action, 
Mr H irt Lid 

The complaint of Commodity Ex- 

change Authority against the board 


of trade involves a controversy over 
section of the 


Exchange Act 


the construction of a 


Commodity 


The rules of the board of trade 
provide that contracts for future de- 
livery may be settled by the delivery 


of warehouse receipts 1} 


ipproved elevator of the 


ued by an 
hoard of 


trade ind described as regular. Ele- 
itor ire not made regular unless 
they submit to the rules of the board 
f trade designed for the protection 
f holder f their warehouse re- 
ceipt One of these rule requires 
that the entire stock of rain in the 
regular elevator shall be weighed up 
ind inspected once eacn year: 
Regular elevators in the Kansas 
City market have in all instances 
complied with this rule, except Bart- 


lett and C vho refused to have the 
rain in the River-Rail ele- 
itor weighed up and inspected. Be- 


tock of 


cause of this refusal the board of 
trade declared this elevator no longer 
regular. Upon complaint to Com- 
modity Exchange Authority under a 


section of the act, the board of trade 


was advised that notwithstanding 
the failure f the elevator firm to 
comply with the board of trade re- 
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quirements its warehouse receipts 
must be accepted in satisfaction of 
futures contracts, for the reason 
that the elevator is under the super- 
vision of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture under the Federal Ware- 
house Act 

“The Kansas City Board of 
does not believe that the 


Trade 
language 


of the law deprives it of the right 
to regulate elevators desiring to 
make their warehouse receipts ten- 


derable in satisfaction of futures con- 
tracts and, therefore, will oppose the 
complaint.” 
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Depressing Effect of 
Subsidies Deplored 
By Exchange Chief 


CHICAGO—-The greatest barrier to 
developing sound farm legislation in 
the U.S. is the depressing atmosphere 
created by government subsidies for 
other segments of the economy, Rob- 
ert C. Liebenow, Chicago, Board of 
Trade president, reported to a Chi- 
cago audience. 

Appearing as a speaker at the 
American Petroleum Credit Assn 
conference, Mr. Liebenow claimed 
that farmers would be the orphans of 
socialism if they were to operate on 
a free economy basis while govern- 
ment gave subsidies and other advan- 
tages to labor, business, industrial 
and veteran groups 

“Few if any citizens in this nation 
are not receiving some kind of govern- 
ment aid today. Until some progress 
is made in reducing handouts to oth- 
er groups, no one can expect farm- 


ers to stand alone on a complete'y 
free economy basis,” Mr. Liebenow 
said. 


The greatest fault with recent farm 
programs, according to Mr. Liebenow 
can be traced to the fact they were 
created under a panic psychology that 
produced short term benefits at the 
expense of long range planning. “We 
now have reached the point where 
the only farm program that makes 
sound sense doesn’t have a ghost of 
a chance for adoption because the 
remedy seems too harsh for sensitive 
political leaders to accept,” he said 

There is not one farm problem to- 
day but hundreds of them, Mr. Liebe- 
now pointed out, stating that no sin- 
gle program could be devised that 
would produce solutions fair to all 

Mr. Liebenow advocates new farm 
legislation that places greater empha- 
sis on individual ability and that will 
preserve the freedom of farmers He 
cited the balanced farming program 
sponsored by state extension leaders 
in Missouri the past 20 years as an 
outstanding example of realistic farm 
program planning. 

Mr. Liebenow said that the govern- 
ment should aid in training agricul- 
tural marketing specialists and called 
for placing less authority in Washing- 
ton and more in the land grant col- 
leges and state extension bureaus 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE t.s 


wke of bonded grain in the U.S. as con 
piled by tl ecretar of the Chicago Roar’ 
of Trade No 10 1956 «our omitted) 
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STAR OF THE WEST 
One of the Best : : : 


MILLING COMPANY 


NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmeth, Mich. 
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Stock Market 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EACHANGI 
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American 
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change 
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1956 1956 =1One 
High Low Close Close 
hurry Biscuit Corp au ) Tra ,t 
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Hathaway Hak 
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CANNADIAN STOCKS 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








“For SUPER Resslts 
i USE QUAKER 

| || Me BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 







LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicn Grape Srrainc Wueat Flours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Kachanges 
Established 1027 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2. MD 








Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, tne 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Gelf-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO, 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Sot White Winter Wheat Flow « Specialty 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 





WICHITA, KANSAS 





—————_—___—__ 
| Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


antl 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN Comeany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
SAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 





UGUSTA, MICH 
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A TRULY 
BEAUTIFUL 


Resort / 


The Arizona Biltmore, - 


in the Phoenix Di \ 


sunshine, is one of 
world’s loveliest 
resort hotels, 1400 
fascinating acres of lawns, 
gardens, desert and mountains, 


Golt—own, private, uncrowded, 
is#-hole, championship course 
at your door as everything else 
for your enjoyment, 


60 cabanas around colorful, 
gay pool area... Bungalows — 
garden suites—~same quick 
ervice as main hotel, Day-long 
activities for children. 


Nightly dinner-dancing .. 
latest movies in hotel theater, 


: wmyhi ih Write for 
. ARIZ QNA Pictorial 
RII IV\( Pt Polder 





Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Bex C-3, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





MMA = 
S- A ‘% , —— ows Be as — 


—_ 


De TOS Tetum) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 





THE 


ALL PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR ‘ex-n 
Export—East Coast including South At 
either or both, CCC optic 
West Coast and Gulf por sive te 
East Coast and Gulf ¢ 5. Give rate 


BREAD FLOUR (ex-mill on or b eJ } 


Export——-West Coast and Gulf ports, give + 
both, CCC optic 
Eest Coast ports north of Hatteras. CCC 


West Coast and Gulf ports, give ste 
option 


East Coast ports north of Hatteras, CCK 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR (ex-- ° w before 
Export—West Coast and Gulf ports, give 

both, CCC aptic 

East Coast and Gulf ports, give ute 


Tota! export b 


DEGERMED CORNMEAL, YELLOW (ex-rw 
Export—East Coast including South Atlant 
either or both, CCC optic 
East Coast ports north of Hatteras, CCC 
West Coast and Gulf port 
Gulf ports only 
East Coast & Gulf port 


jive rates ¢ 


Total export t 


give rates to eithe 





FLOUR OFFERS 


(Continued f 





the contemplated processing of CCC 
owned corn into 45,882,550 Ib. cde 
germed yellow 
shipment ex-mill. The corn to be sup 
plied for processing shall be yellow 
U.S. grade No. 2, except tha 

grading No. 3 
kernels may be supplied 


because of cracks 


The offers are subject to 
ment GR-344 “Proc f Cor: 
Domestic or Export Shipment.” T) 


cornmeal tor export 












irs 
BIN 


CHECKED 


flour is checked before loading 


The flour you order is the flour you get 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues fo: 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953, Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by Universit 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of librari 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because o! 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 315 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approx! 
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45 882 
filing deadline for the offers by letter 
r telegram to proce the CCC-own- 
ed corn and the acceptances date in 
or part, ar tl i is th 
idline and acceptance lat for the 
neat 
The offer were nvited for the 
quantiti of degermed yi ww corn- 
neal, enriched and fine round. For 
export the 5-lb. paper ba hall be 
65-lb. test natural kraft rv better 
packed 10 to the bale in 10 oz. or bet 
nur ip pa | he | | ] ‘ tr by ~ 
ll be new 36-in. 2.35 yd 410-in 
| 1. osnat 46-In . yd., o1 
j 250 yd. sheeting 
ere 
Sugar Quota 
. 
Increased Again 
WASHINGTON The | Depart 
nt of Agriculture int inced Nov 
i further increase f 100,000 ton 
in the total sugar quotas for the con 
t ntal U.S. for 1956. With this in 
e the 1956 quotas total 8,875,000 
hort tons, raw value 
The announced increass hased on 
t} following “Statement yf Bases 
1 Considerations 
On Oct. 25, 1956, total quotas (the 
ial sugar requirement vere in- 
ised to 8,775,000 short raw 
ilue for the current calendar year 


Ferrell & Co. Buys 
Randolph Grain Drier 


TOLEDO, OHIO—-Th irchase ol 
he O. W Randolph Gral Drier Co 
Poledo | A. T. Ferre & Co. of 
inaw, Mich., has been unced 
Elden Kaylor president of the 
Ferrell company rhe tiation 
ere finalized with Mrs. O. W. Ran- 
iph, widow of the late O. W. Ran- 
ci ph 
The 40-year-old Randolp ine ol 
rain drying equipment w continue 
be built and serviced thout in 
terruption by A. T. Ferrell & Co 
der the trade name of “Randolph.” 
Che | rrell compa ‘ na ifactures 
f grain, seed and bear ining 
chine under the brand name 
Clipper Mr. Kaylor states that the 
Ferrell company engineer lave com 
bined forces with the retained Ran 
pn company engineer Inter 
t f searching out new ments 
ad impr ement n the effective 
irying ol rain 
Christmas Party 
CHICAGO The Chica Bakery 


Production Club is scheduling its an 
nual Christmas party at the Midland 
Hotel in the Chicago Loop for the 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.:25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Adds 
cash with order. 


v v Vv 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO EUY 





RICHAKDSO’ 
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HELP WANTED 











v i centtemminnneenntnintaianenel 


HEAD CHEMIST AND EXNPERIMENTAI 
i e ! ! 





Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereai chemist. 


All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bouman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N 





12th Bivd St. Louwls 1, Mo. 








evening of Dec. 11. The party will 


tart at 5:30 p.m 

As is the custom, each person at 
tending will bring an inexpensive gift 
to be placed in a grab bag and dis 
tributed at the end of the program. A 
record crowd is expected at this 
meeting because of the reputation the 


production club's Christmas party has 
gained over the oppor- 
tunit for fun fellowship 


years as an 


and good 





FREIGHT INCREASE 





Also planning to present a 
igainst the rate increases are Buffalo 
rain interests. The Corn Exchange 
ind the Trunk Line Grain and Grain 
Product Traffic Council will _ be 
imong the groups sending represen- 
tative to hearing 

The directors of the 
Feed Manufacturers Assn 
on record as 


Cast 


American 
have 
opposing the demand 


vyone 


ior increases 

The board feels that rates on grain 
ind rain pl ducts are 
high that any 


hardsh p ind 


ilready so 
increase will lead to 
would divert shipment 
f grain and grain products to other 


insportation facilities. AFMA 
point uut that the railroads them- 
elve ire aware of this situation 
ind in ye areas have granted rate 


reductions in order to meet the com- 
petitior 

AFMA is asking members to sub- 
mit facts concerning delays due to 


faulty railroad performance, evidence 
of bunching where there is no relief 
under iverage demurrage agree- 
‘ } 


ments cos ol | iVs 


data 


) transit and 
other relevant 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR EXACT WEIGHT Checkweighing Scale 





Nov. 30-Dec. 1—District 1, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, Holiday 
Inn Motel, Salina, Kansas; sec., Clif- 
ford D. Smith, Wall-Rogalsky Milling 


Co., McPherson, Kansas. 

Dec. 8—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City; sec., George Tesarek, 
The Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

1957 

Jan. 18-14—Illinois Bakers Assn., 

Orlando Hotel, Decatur; scc., M. B. 


McClelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Il. 

Jan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. annual convention, Hotel 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Jan, 21-24 National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 


M. Green, 139 N. Ashland 
tine, Ill 

Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Ave., Pala- 


Jan. 25-26 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal.; chairman, 


Russell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit- 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ 
MOUNDRIDGE 


CHERRYVALE 
AND MARION 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


‘ 





‘ 


/ * 
sihine t 


ubbard* 





Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore, 
Md. 


Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 


Feb. 21-23—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va.; sec., William Prince, 
Globe Woven Belting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 


Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Tl. 

March 138-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 


Park, Miss.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg. Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3. 

March 30—District 8. Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo 

April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
dr., 408 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

May 13-15-—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 14-15—lowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
ANAPOLIS, IND \ 


eK 





_— 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo 





























GRAIN 






MINNEAPOLIS 














VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1862 


> 








FLAX 


DULUTH 





will solve your package weight problem 


This scale is designed for production 
checkweighing of bags or cartons. Low- 
boy construction minimizes _ lifting. 
Tower revolves and locks to any position 
for easy reading. Over-and-under indi 
cation provides 2” of indicator travel for 
16 ounces over or under. Commodity 
platform of polished aluminum is 12” x 












164%”. Weight platter is enclosed in 
dust-proof cover. 
Model 1120 provides fast, pre- 


cision weighing weighs accur- 
ately in out of level position and 
is unaflected by ordinary ma 
chinery vibration. Available in 
slant or vertical tower, Capaci- 
ties to 150 Ibs. 

Other Exact Weight Scales avail- 
able in any desired capacity, 
including table and roller plat- 
form models for production line 
checkweighing. 


Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 


lLxack Welglnt 


Better quality control Seales 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


Better cost control 








959 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 


In Canada: P.O. Box 179 


Station S, Toronto 18, Ont 





‘America’s No. 1 Bag Maker”’ 


General Offices—St 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Louis 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush 

els. together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idaho and Washington. insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. searrLe, U.S.A. 
Domest Export Millers 


OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, Basereun Kernerent gE, #2 Heaver Street, New Youn Crry 
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To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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(FORMERLY HART-BARJLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
7 ise ee BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


OFFICES: 
SIOUX CITY, 1|OWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





NORTHWESTERN 





MILLER 


Glory Bakery, 107 8S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Til. 

June 8-10 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 17-19—The 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Sk Iiman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 


convention; 


Bakers Associa- 


Va.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF re 


Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool Asks Change 
To Hundredweight 


REGINA—A resolution urging that 
the bushel measurement be dropped 
in dealing with grain and that the 
hundredweight be substituted for it 
was endorsed by delegates attending 
the 32nd annual meeting of the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool in Regina 
The present method was considered a 
wasteful procedure in view of the fact 
that at least 26 conversions in weight 
measures are required in the move 
ment of every parcel of grain through 
the Canadian handling system 

It was pointed out the millers have 
ilready changed to the hundred- 
weight unit and that feed manufac- 
turers are particularly interested in 
making the same change to facilitate 

ilculations of different feed ratios 
ind costs. It was argued that the 
‘hange from the bushel to hundred- 
weight would also simplify calcula- 
tions for railways and lake shipping 
companies 

The campaign for the change to the 
hundredweight unit instead of the 
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bushel measurement in Canada was 
initiated several years ago by the Al- 
berta Wheat Pool 

In other business C 
ister 


D. Howe, min- 
of trade and commerce, enroute 
to Ottawa from his recent tour of 
Japan, told the delegates that about 
$23,000,000 will distributed 
to farmers in the three prairie prov 
inces for deliveries of oats and barley 
in the 1955-56 crop year. The barley 
Nov. 2, and the 
oats pool will be closed out within a 
week, he said. Mr. Howe indicated 
that most of the payments would be 
completed by the end of December 
3arley payments will total roughly 
$15,000,000 and oats $8,000,000. The 
barley payments will be made first. 
While the exact amounts have not 
been determined, he expected that the 
final barley payment would average 
about 13¢ per bu. and oats 11¢. Grow- 
ers initial payment on 
grains at time of delivery of 
for No. 3 C.W. six-row barley 
for No. 2 C.W. oats—both 
in store Ft. William-Pt. Arthur 
or Vancouver. The payments will be 


soon be 


pool was closed out 


received an 
these 

96¢ bu 
and 65¢ 


basis 
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The 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 





for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








For Finer Packaging 


took ( Faalfon)) fc 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief”’ 








Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**Diamond b”’ 
**Wheats Best”’ 














“ROCK RIVER" 


All Grades 








RYE “BLODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Bulk Flour Storage 


is the Modern Way 
to Mill Efficiently 


If you are operating with a make- 
shift system you do not know the 
real production savings that can 
be obtained from efficient bulk 
flour handling in the mill. 


An expertly designed bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. Ask the 
J-H engineers for an estimate. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 











THE NORTHWESTERN 








To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
pifhy en igy Ts oy: BALTIMORE 1-1212 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


OFFICES: 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





MILLER 


Glory Bakery, 107 8S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, IL 

June 8-10 — Pennsylvania 
Asen., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo, Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 


Bakers 


risburg, Pa. 

June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 


Louise Sk Iiman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 


Va.; sec.,, Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
BREAD i6 THE STAPF ’ re 


Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool Asks Change 
To Hundredweight 


REGINA—<A resolution urging that 
the bushel measurement be dropped 
in dealing with grain and that the 
hundredweight be substituted for it 
was endorsed by delegates attending 
the 32nd annual meeting of the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool in Regina 
The present method was considered a 
wasteful procedure in view of the fact 
that at least 26 conversions in weight 
measures are required in the move 
ment of every parcel of grain through 
the Canadian handling system 

It was pointed out the millers 
already changed to the 
weight unit and that feed manufac 
turers are particularly interested in 
naking the same change to facilitate 
‘alculations of different feed ratios 
ind costs. It was argued that the 
‘thange from the bushel to hundred- 
weight would also simplify 
tions for railways and lake 


companies 


have 
hundred- 


calcula- 
shipping 


rhe campaign for the change to the 


hundredweight unit instead of the 
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bushel measurement in Canada was 
initiated several years ago by the Al- 
berta Wheat Pool 

In other business C. D. Howe, min- 
ister of trade and commerce, enroute 


to Ottawa from his recent tour of 


Japan, told the delegates that about 
$23,000,000 will soon be distributed 
to farmers in the three prairie prov 


inces for deliveries of oats and barley 
in the 1955-56 crop year. The barley 
pool was closed out Nov. 2, and the 
oats pool will be closed out within a 
week, he said. Mr. Howe indicated 
that most of the payments would be 
completed by the end of December 
3arley payments will total roughly 


$15,000,000 and oats $8,000,000. The 
barley payments will be made first. 
While the exact amounts have not 


been determined, he 
final barley 


expected that the 
payment would average 
about 13¢ per bu. and oats 11¢. Grow- 


ers received an initial payment on 
these grains at time of delivery of 
96¢ bu. for No. 3 C.W. six-row barley 


for No 
basis in store Ft 


and 65¢ 2 C.W. oats—both 
William-Pt. Arthur 
The payments will be 
the Canadian Wheat 


or Vancouver 
made through 
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STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**Diamond | ie 
‘**Wheats Best’’ 














All Grades 





“ROCKAYE?” “RBLODGETT’S” RYE 
From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Bulk Flour Storage 


is the Modern Way 
to Mill Efficiently 


If you are operating with a make- 
shift system you do not know the 
real production savings that can 
be obtained from efficient bulk 
flour handling in the mill. 


An expertly designed bulk storage 
and packing plant pays for itself 
in a relatively short time. Ask the 
J-H engineers for an estimate. 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for G)ain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS 0 MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 














THE 





Algemeene Handel-en 
N. V. Industrie Maatachappy 


Y “MEELUNIE” 


(Wiour and Starch Union, 
; ‘ 1Ad.) 


y Heerengracht 209 


AMSTEMDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 

FEED, ETC. 
2, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, 
Cable Address: “Fann...” 


ENG. 


Liverpoo! 

















OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 


Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 











MeCONNELL & . "EID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address; '"Manve.,”’ Glasgow 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, COUN EXCHANGE CHAMBEKS 
SEUTHING LANE, LONDON E, ©,3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICHS ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD Lid. 
1% Hope Street LASGO 3.2 
EE. or 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFIOBR ALBO AT 








FELIX COHE veh N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTER 
d Mauritewe ii 196) 
KOTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Keference: Le Twer i 
Rotter 
21290 Cable 


Telex 











Cable Address Dbonreacn,”' Londor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


82, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR ne 








LIVERPOO!L LEITH 50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: “Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 
Cable Address: Torn’, London Motablished 1886 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & ais ) iP. . 

2 Mark Lane DON, E.C 
FLOUR, GRAIN, yERD, CORN AnD 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC 6th Ed., also Bentley 
and Weatern Union 5 Letter Codes 








BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘Heslenfeld,” 
Damrak 20-22 


Amsterdam 
AMSTERDAM (C) 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 

Cable Address: “Asbjornstad”’ 


Reference 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lr. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Bulldings 
Fenchurch Btreet 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. ©, 3 


"Famed," London 








CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 

FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 














N. V, GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX #2, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGHST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FREEDSTUFFS 
References 

De Twentsache Bank, N. V., 

The Guarantee Trust Co 
Cable Address: “Locomotion.” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Uleter Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
| Cable Address: “Anonor,” Belfast 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
166 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Baplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 














Hankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address; Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A,B,C, 


SINCE 1889 


6th Ed., Riverside, 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, 


Private 
New York 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo 








Bankers 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.'S 
HANDELMAA TSCHAPPL, N. V. 
AMSTEKDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER BUROPE 
Nederlandsche MNandel-Maaischappl) 


N. Vv Cable Address Matiucl 





NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The electrician was puzzled. “Hey,” 
he called to his assistant, “put your 
hand on one of those wires.” The as- 


sistant did as he was told 
“Feel anything?” 


“No.” 
Good,” said the electrician. “I 
wasn't sure which was which. Don't 


touch the other or you'll drop dead.” 


¢¢¢ 


Speaker: “Who was braver than 
Lancelot, wiser than Socrates, more 
humble than Lincoln, wittier than 
Mark Twain, and more handsome 
than Apollo?” 

Voice from audience: “My wife's 
first husband.” 

¢ ¢ 
There's one nice thing about a cen- 


It elevates 
portant 
tistic 


sus to the im- 


official sta- 


everybody 
position of an 


¢¢¢ 


Actually most women keep secrets 


as well as men. It just takes more 
women 
¢?¢¢ 

She—Do you love me for myself 
alone ? 

He—-Yes, and when we're married, 
I don't want any of the family thrown 
if 

¢¢¢ 

‘My wife is the most extravagant 
woman in the world,” moaned Sam 

‘Oh, it can’t be that bad,” said his 
friend 

“You don’t know iid Sam 
Every morning she asks me for ten 
dollars. Every single morning includ 
ing Sundays, and we've been married 
for eighteen years.” 

“Well, what does she want all the 
money for?” 

“I don't know,” replied Sam. “I've 


never given it to her yet.” 
¢?¢¢ 

Visitors were being shown 
the battleship that had arrived 
in port. The guide paused before a 
bronze plaque on the deck and with 
bowed head, said, ‘““This is where our 
gallant captain fell.”’ 

“Well, no wonder,” said one 
ous old lady. “I nearly tripped over 
the darned old thing myself! 

¢ ¢ 

Definition of a lowbrow: A 
who moves his lips while 
comic books 

¢?¢?¢ 

The psychiatrist was consoling the 
wife over her husband's delusion that 
he thought he was a refrigerator 
After some deliberation the wife re- 
plied, “I guess he'll get over it all 


around 
just 


neryv- 


man 
reading 
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right, doctor, if you say so but 
at night he sleeps with his mouth 
open and the little light keeps me 
awake 

¢¢ ¢ 

The teacher was explaining to the 
class the meaning of the word “re- 
cuperate.” “Now, Tommy,” she said 
to a student, “when your father has 
worked hard all day, he is tired and 
worn out, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Then when night comes, and his 
work is over for the day, what does 
he do?” 

“That’s what mother wants to 
know,’ Tommy explained 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILLOUR pomestic 


41 Wilford Building 
rdand Ar i Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O, Box 646 731 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 





-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 


Rm. 520-120 Hdwy.,. NEW VORRS.N. ¥ 
New Engtand Office: 21) tics ont St, Maiden, Mass 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansus City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, €. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore '-0338 








“KELL Y- ERIC KSON 


Ls 


CO 


Flour Seakers 
OMAHA NEB 
Yor 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 
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Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Srrarron, Vice Pres. 
Wituam C, Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpareicx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisropHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 














(Centenmal wis, inc. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
» ~~ 


: : 500, 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR fee 6,500,000 
1 Thr Bushels 
PYRAMID NE FL 1 - 
“ Ceunwy end 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR hi _ 













Terminal 


Storage 


ae eet | 
pie erties . 
> ‘ oe ~~ 


BLUESTEM HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 3 


- - 


bed "a 





~ ei 

NEW SPOKANE, mie > . ONE OF 

THE WORLD'S Most’ ODERN 
Sy 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 











AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Telephone FEderal 2-8637 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 





| 576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 











Vea e 
LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 








of the fine art of quality baking! They’re a 
result of controlled milling, in which the 
laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ. 
Flour Mills of 


SIT 


: ‘Fae fm 
yw Cay = 
o. 2% oo 

- os ) 


ence in uniformly fine, 
America flours. 








flour mills 6} Amica, Su. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA COSEDALE 
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Algemeene Handel-en 
N. V. Industrie Maatechappy 


¢ 
‘ “ ” 
\/ “MEELUNIE 
he B (Flour and #tarch Union, 
: IAd.) 
pay Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO: 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED ayy COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

2, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Oable Address: “Parnets.” Liverpoo! 

















OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 


Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 











McCONNELL & ,’ EID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ''Manven,"’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St 








oT ia ‘ sar , , 
FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPCRTER INCE 1879 
$6, Mauritewes (loetbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Keference: le Twent i¢ Hank . 
Rotterd 
21290 Cable ire Pelixher 


Telex 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


6, COUN EXCHANGE CHAMBEKS 
SEMTHING LANE, LONDON E,C,3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








Cable Address Donreacn,”’ Londor 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


2, Mark Lane 


LONDON,E.C.3 











1D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
10% Hope Street GLASGOW, C, 2 
IMronTeRs OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICER ALBO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR je 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address:  Dirioma,"’ Glasgow 

















Cable Address: “Torni’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(PLOUR, PEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
(2 Mark Lane LONDON, E.G. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC 6th Ed., also Bentley 
and Weatern Union 5 Letter Codes 








Katablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Bolicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Hxporters 
Cable Address: ‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
lteference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Aabjornsatad” 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Btreet 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 








CHR, ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 

FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL-OSLO” 











N. V. GEBRS, VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O, BOX #2, KOTTERDAM 
BIGGHST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS O! 
FLOUR AND FEEBDSTUFFS 
References 
De Twentache Bank, N. V 
The Guarantee Truet Co 
Cable Address: Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd, 
PLOUR asp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 

BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address; “Anonon,” Belfast 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
166 Wallace &t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Beplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 &t. Nicholas #t.. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Hankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


BINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


47-48 Damrak 


Cable Address: “Cleo 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.'S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER BUROPE 
Nederlandsche Handel-Maatechappl), \. Vv Cable A 


Bankers 


Matiucl 
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The electrician was puzzled. “Hey,”’ 
he called to his assistant, “put your 
hand on one of those wires.’ The as- 
sistant did as he was told 


"Feel anything?” 
“No.” 

Good,” said the electrician. “I 
wasn't sure which was which. Don't 
touch the other or you'll drop dead.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Speaker: “Who was braver than 
Lancelot, wiser than Socrates, more 
humble than Lincoln, wittier than 
Mark Twain, and more handsome 
than Apollo?” 

Voice from audience: “My wife's 


first husband.” 


There’s one nice thing about a cen- 
sus. It elevates everybody to the im- 
portant position of an 


tistic 
¢¢?¢ 


Actually most women keep secrets 
as well as men. It just 


women 
¢¢ ¢ 


She—Do you 


official sta- 


takes more 


love me for myself 
alone * 
He—-Yes, and when we're married, 


I don't want any of the family thrown 


in 
¢¢?¢ 

‘My wife is the most extravagant 
woman in the world,”” moaned Sam 

“Oh, it can’t be that bad 
friend 

You don’t know iid Sam 

Every morning she asks me for ten 
dollars. Every single morning includ 
ing Sundays, and we've been married 
for eighteen years.” 

“Well, what does she want all the 
money for?” 

‘I don't know,” replied Sam. “I’ve 
never given it to her yet.’ 

¢?¢? 

Visitors were being shown around 
the battleship that had just arrived 
in port. The guide paused before a 
bronze plaque on the deck and with 
bowed head, said, ‘This is where our 
gallant captain fell 

“Well, no wonder,” said one nerv- 
ous old lady. “I nearly tripped over 
the darned old thing myself!" 

¢$?¢?¢ 

Definition of a lowbrow: A 
who moves his lips while 


comic books. 
$e ¢ 
The psychiatrist was consoling the 
wife over her husband's delusion that 
he thought he was a refrigerator 
After some deliberation the wife re- 
plied, “I guess he'll get over it all 


said his 


man 
reading 
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right, doctor, if you say so . but 
at night he sleeps with his mouth 
open and the little light keeps me 


awake 
¢*¢¢ 

‘The teacher was explaining to the 
class the meaning of the word “re- 
cuperate.”” “Now, Tommy,” she said 
to a student, “when your father has 
worked hard all day, he is tired and 
worn out, isn’t he?” 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 


“Then when night comes, and his 


work is over for the day, what does 
he do? 

“That’s what mother wants to 
know,’ Tommy explained 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOUR pomestic 


ford Building 
rdand Areh Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle 8t. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


-F LOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. V2t—-120 bdwy.,. NEW VYORRS.N. ¥ 
New England Office: 21) tev ont St, Maiden, Mass 

















JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥ 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 
Fiour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 


LONDON, €. 1 
Established over 50 years 











Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Boord of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore '-0338 











—_—— 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 


IN¢ 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 








J 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tuers, Pres. 


; on, Wi ; e * - 
ecko = Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francais J. Frrzparricx, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 





Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo, 


























( Centenmal wiuis. inc. \ | pURAMBER” 


DENERAL ¢ S: 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT SEMOI INA 
, ° . ’ . , , 
oes cookie OUR reeat 6,500,000 FANCY No. 1 
| sad C¢ ! 1¢ 
GOLD DROP 4 COO } renee 






PYRAMID NE FLOUR 1 —_ vr ™ Country ond Milled from Carefully Selected 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 1 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS it cn 1 ! Sovestnas AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


Storage 











AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


> ; , . 576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn 
. ’ Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
: MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
io ow on 
ts gooee? 
i | . “ 


” i « 























> a 
NEW SPOKANE_MILk.,. ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN 
. - ( 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~ WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 








of the fine art of quality baking! They're a 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. result of controlled milling, in. which the 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators laboratory technician had a bigger part than 
and Feed Mills the mill hand. Pre-testing makes the differ- 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK ence in uniformly fine, Flour Mills of 











America flours. 


a. 


LABORATORY 
_ CONTROLLED 





KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 





flour mills of Amica, Su. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA POSEDALE 














Economists Forecast 
Farming Production 


million persons in the U.S. to 
For Next 20 Years and clothe in 1975--a fourth 
WASHINGTON Sizable adjust- t ha n the 165 million in 
1955. Based on that and other 
ments may be needed to balance sumptions, the economists see 
farm output with changing market = for one-third more agricultural prod 
demand, economists of the U.S. De- ets in 1975 than in 1951-53 


partment of Agriculture point out in 
izing up the production job ahead 
for farmers during the next 20 years. 

The magnitude and nature of the If 
job is analyzed by Dr. Glen T. Bar- 
ton and Dr. Robert O, Rogers, agri- 
cultural economists of USDA's Agri- 
Research Service, in t 


cultural 
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publication Farm 
Changes and Projected Needs 


There probably will be about 210 
feed 


land, an additional! 


he would be needed. But trends 


Output Pa 


more 


mid 
a need 


They 
say the past record of farmers would 


Olely 


indicate that future needs can 
met relatively easily 

projected. production requi: 
ments for 1975 were met 
through increases in area of 


crop 
150 million aers 
during 








Oift Card to Read From: 


itt Card to Read From: 


Oift Card to Read From; 












me Oe wx 
RNorthwestern 


HOLIDAY RATES 


Christmas Gift 
Suggestion 


GIVE A 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 


Hiller 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 


One l-year Gift ........:. $ 4.00 
Two l-year Gifts .......... 7.00 
One 2-year Gift .......... $ 7.00 
Two 2-year Gifts .......... 12,00 


Please enter the following Gift Subscriptions and 
announce each with THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
Christmas Card Bearing my name: 


{) One Year () Two Years C] New |] Renewal 
NAIMO@ cicterteeeeerreererretenerarentaee 

Ul, MPPerrerrerrrrrrrrrer err eer rer errerree reer ee 

OCU ..covevecverevereverepeereserros Zone State 
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the last 15 years indicate that 
ibout 25 million additional 
might be put to use. That means five- 
ixths of the job would have to be 
done by increasing yields, or by other 
technology 

The authors explain that the 
jections in their study are not 


only 


acres 


idvaneces in 
pro- 
fore- 


casts; they indicate expected trends 
They assume a growing economy 
th no major wars or economic de- 


pressions. The economist 
that changes in technology 
nomic forces not now 
could alter the outlook 
For that current appraisals 
f future farm production needs may 
easily out-dated 
The farmer has a big 
him, but it does not so large 
if compared with the remarkable rise 


point out 
and eco- 
on the horizon 
economic 


reason, 


become 
job ahead of 
appeal 


in farm output in recent years. The 
economists conclude in their study 
that the question is chiefly one of 
how” rather than “whether” farm 


production needs of 1975 can be met. 


Farm Exports for 
July-September 
Third Higher 


WASHINGTON—-Agricultural ex- 


ports for July-through-September 
1956 are estimated by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at $990 mil- 
lion, or 33% above a year earlier 
when actual shipments totaled $742 
million 

Grain and feed exports are esti- 
mated at 26% larger than for the 
corresponding period of 1955. Live- 
stock products showed a 16% in- 


crease and private welfare shipments, 
a 46% increase 

As a result of the continued ex- 
pansion of exports in the July-Sep- 
tember quarter, the total for the six 
months of 1956 ending with and in- 
cluding September, stands at $2,020 
million compared with $1,459 million 


for the same period of 1955. This 
represents a gain of 38% 

Farm exports in September, 1956 
amounted to $380 million, 46% 
larger than actual exports in Sep- 
tember, 1955. Main increases were 
in cotton and food grains. Tobacco 
and feed grain exports were down 
slightly. In the preceding month of 
August, agricultural exports were 
valued at $334 million, or 21% higher 
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than the total of $277 million the 
preceding month of July 
Stronger foreign demand for U.S 


igricultural 

the generally 
tivity abroad 
liberal 


has reflected 
economic ac- 
populations 
policies, in- 
and sizable 


products 
greater 
rising 
import 
creased dollars receipts, 
supply shortages 
Expanded government export pro- 
grams also stimulated exports. Ship- 
ments moving out under government 


more 


programs accounted for over 40% of 
the total in 1955-56. Complete data 
on government programs are not 
available for the July-September 
quarter this year sarter exports, 
totaling $130 million, accounted for 
13% and foreign welfare shipments 
1% of the quarter’s exports. July- 
August shipments under Title I of 
Public Law 480 totaled $101 million, 
or 16% of the two-month total. Com- 


parable data for other programs are 
not yet available 





American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorad< 


Milling & Elevator Co 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 











P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


aw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bahler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Rondolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: (6 1387 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
a bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








J. F. 
DAILY CAPACITY 


IMBS MILLING CO. ** LOUIS, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 








To insure uniformity ¢« To increase absorption 





To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour . 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 


Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section 


tin es 


\ 
4 
nh ~ — rer. con r 
Oe a ‘ - —, 
a Pree Sa Pe ss ae ee. ‘ 


INDEPENDENT 
OW NIM 


MANAGED Or wet a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


“Ae 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


* ME PHERGON, KANGAS . MINNESOTA 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, 




















In the production of POLAR 
BEAR flour, we work as a team 
with the baker always toward the 
production of a top-notch loaf. 
POLAR BEAR is a good team 
player. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








N SERVICE 
GRAI 


OFFICES 





New York Louisville 
Chicago 

St. Louis 

Kansas City Galveston 
Minneapolis Ft, Worth 
Bullalo Portiend 

Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norlolk Vencouver, B.C. 
Neshville Winnipes, Man, 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





t 
Chicago Norfolk 4) 
St, Louis Nashville , 
Konses City Louisville «| 
Omaha " 


Minneapolis ae ie 





CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


rReonm 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 













PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














“RUSSELL'S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL" 


Our mill ls located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan. 
vas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers, 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Ask 





for more details. 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 
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on schedule 





, odern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

rhere are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service stafi which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 


is always on call for emergencies. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SeReve—ices wryvyt§ 


2 


ON 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRI 


NCIPAL CITIES 


“Dyox Novadelox"’ and ‘N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pac. Of 





DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flout 
N RICH MENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 


Stir it Ww 
No one knows who first uttered the proverb, “‘to 


make good bread, stir it with the sun.”’ 


But this unknown genius summed up an idea 
that applies as forcefully to today’s mass produc 
tion miller and baker as it did to the lonely farm 


family of centuries ago. 


Bread has kept its importance in the minds and 


hearts of people because the bakers and millers 


th the sun’ 





never have stopped “getting up early’’ to improve 
their product. 

General Mills “‘stirs with the sun” by sponsoring 
research aimed at making tomorrow’s bread even 
better than today’s, 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with bread 





